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The March of Events 


’ NHE particular activity that has dis- 
tinguished the month has been the 
unprecedented combinations of great 

financial and industrial interests — combina- 
tions of such magnitude as had hitherto hardly 
been dreamed of. The first effect on the pub- 
lic mind has been to excite the imagination 
rather than fear or violent criticism. No new 
principle has been introduced. The consoli- 
dation of great trust companies and banks, 
of steel plants and of railroad systems, in a 
“community of interest” differs from previous 
consolidations not in kind, but only in magni- 
tude. The movement does mean the concen- 
tration of greater power in the hands of small 
groups of men than hitherto; and this augmen- 
tation of group-power is the only new phe- 
nomenon. 

Endless speculation might be indulged in 
about such a tendency. But the fact that 
stands out more plainly than any other is the 
confidence that the investing public shows 
in these groups of men. Most of the recent 
consolidations are regarded as insurers of 
stable conditions. Moreover, the organizers 
use comparatively little cash of their own. 
The properties remain in the ownership of as 
large a number of shareholders as before. 
But the control of great interests does con- 
tinue to converge into fewer and fewer hands. 


THE NEW NOTE IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE 


HE second inauguration of 'President 

McKinley struck a new note in our 
history and struck it clearly. The body of 
Porto Rican troops in the procession were a 
visible reminder of our new relations and re- 
sponsibilities ; and the President, in his brief 
and clear address, put our two gravest prob- 
lems in proper proportion and relation when 
he said : — 

“The peace which we are pledged to leave to 
the Cuban people must carry with it the guarantees 
of permanence. We became sponsors for the 
pacification of the island, and we remain account- 
able to the Cubans, no less than to our own country 
and people, for the reconstruction of Cuba as a free 
commonwealth on abiding foundations of right, 
justice, liberty, and assured order. Our enfranchise- 
ment of the people will not be completed until free 
Cuba shall be a reality, not a name ; a perfect entity, 
not a hasty experiment, bearing within itself the 
elements of failure.” 


And with regard to the Philippine Isl- 
ands :— 


“The settled purpose, long ago proclaimed, to 
afford the inhabitants of the island self-government 
as fast as they were ready for it, will be pursued 
with earnestness and fidelity... . Our country- 
men should not be deceived. We are not waging 
war against the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 
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A portion of them are making war against the 
United States. By far the greater part of the in- 
habitants recognize American sovereignty and wel- 
come it as a guaranty of order and security for life, 
property, liberty, freedom of conscience, and the 
pursuit of happiness. To them full protection 
will be given. They shall not be abandoned. We 
will not leave the destiny of the loyal millions in 
the islands to the disloyal thousands who are in re- 
bellion against the United States.” 

There is nothing evasive nor “imperialis- 
tic” in these declarations. More admirable 
declarations cannot be found in any presiden- 
tial address in recent times. And about the 
whole duty that our trusteeship of the old 
Spanish colonies lays on us, he spoke with 
the same convincing clearness :— 


“The American people, intrenched in freedom 
at home, take their love for it with them wherever 
they go, and they reject as mistaken and unworthy 
the doctrine that we lose our own liberties by securing 
the enduring foundations of liberty to others. Our 
institutions will not deteriorate by extension and our 
sense of justice will not abate under tropic suns in 
distant seas. As heretofore, so hereafter will the 
nation demonstrate its fitness to administer any new 
estate which events devolve upon it, and in the fear 
of God will ‘ take occasion by the hand and make 
the bounds of freedom wider yet.’ If there are 
those among us who would make our way more 
difficult we must not be disheartened, but the more 
earnestly dedicate ourselves to the task upon which 
we have rightly entered.” 

The new note of a wider reach and range 
of national life was instantly noticed abroad. 
The London Daitly Telegraph remarked: 
“ President McKinley’s speech rose to an ex- 
alted height. It may be summed up in three 
words: ‘No looking back.’”’ 


OUR DEMANDS ON CUBA 


T is hardly extravagant to say that the set- 

tlement of the Cuban question is the most 
important political matter that we have had 
in hand since the days of the reconstruction 
of the Southern States. Technically our re- 
lation to Cuba is different from our relation to 
Porto Rico and the Philippines; but, in the 
larger view, the problem presented by one 
differs only in the time of settlement from the 
problems presented by the others. If we 
successfully settle the Cuban question now, 
we shall be likely, when the time is ripe, to 
follow the precedent in our ultimate dealings 
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with the other islands, especially if Cuban 
self-government succeeds. 

The conditions of our withdrawal from 
Cuba were set forth by Congress in an amend. 
ment to the Army appropriation bill. The 
amendment was unanimously reported by the 
Senate Committee of which Senator Platt, 0: 
Connecticut, is chairman and of which Sena- 
tor Teller, the author of the original Teller 
resolution, is a member, and it was adopted 
by the Senate by an almost strict party vote, 
the Democrats opposing it. By this amend- 
ment Cuba is asked to agree to the following 
demands before we give up the government 
of the island : — 


(1) Never to make a treaty with any foreign 
power which may impair Cuban independence, nor 
to permit any foreign power to obtain lodgement on 
the island. 

(2) Never to contract a public debt beyond the 
ordinary revenues of the island. 

(3) To permit the United States to intervene for 
the preservation of the independence of the gov- 
ernment or for the protection of life, or property, 
or individual liberty. 

(4) To ratify the acts of the United States gov- 
ernment in Cuba since the overthrow of Spanish 
power there. 

(5) To execute and extend plans for the sanita- 
tion of Cuban cities. 

(6) To omit the Isle of Pines from the territory 
of the Cuban republic and to deal by treaty with 
the United States concerning it. 

(7) To sell or to lease coaling or naval stations 
to the United States. 


A small but vehement section of public 
opinion regards these demands as a breach of 
faith, disgraceful to us and insulting to the 
Cubans. Such an opinion is best expressed 
by the New York Evening Post, which says 
that our action is “ in flat violation and repudia- 
tion of our national solemn promise to Cuba.” 
It adds : — 


“ Now that the mask is off our long hypocrisy in 
regard to Cuba, we see no reason why events should 
not move rapidly. After having once brought our- 
selves to say publicly to the Cubans, ‘ Well, you see 
now that we lied to you, and that we always meant 
to take your island,’ there ought not to be great de- 
lay in proceeding to the work of spoliation.”’ 


The calmer and historic view, which is un- 
doubtedly the view of the vast majority of 
well-informed men and of the majority of the 
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best newspapers is expressed by the New 
York Zimes : — 

“The sovereignty and independence of Cuba are 
perfectly compatible with all that we require. Less 
than we require would not insure our own safety or 
the peace and tranquillity of the island. Out of the 
power we now have under the treaty with Spain we 
must reserve rights requisite for self-protection.” 


The first response by Cuba was made in a 
preamble to the proposed constitution which 
was adopted by the Constitutional Convention 
at Havana on February 27. In effect this 
preamble denies the demand of the United 
States regarding the control of foreign loans 
and the right to interfere to preserve order, 
and the request for the rental or purchase of 
coaling stations. The preamble is indeed 
practically a refusal—at least an evasion. 
But this action can hardly be regarded as final. 

Nor is it at all to be wondered at that the 
Cuban politicians should not instantly adjust 
themselves to a practical proposition of such 
far-reaching importance. Their temperament 
is to approach it rhetorically. But the best- 
informed opinion is that an agreement will be 
reached substantially in accordance with our 
demands; and a reasonable expectation is 
that the whole question will ultimately be 
settled by these principles. 


AN HONORABLE AND FORTUNATE SETTLEMENT 


HE whole history of international rela- 

tions will reveal no parallel to the justice, 
the humanity, and the fairness of this propo- 
sition. The misgovernment of the Cubans by 
Spain was one of the grossest scandals in the 
world. The people were oppressed, robbed, 
murdered ; the land was laid waste; the prin- 
cipal city was a plague-spot, fatal to its inhab- 
itants and a constant danger to us. Yellow 
fever has caused the loss of enough property 
in the United States to buy the island outright, 
and more deaths than the Spanish war. The 
people had been denied a chance for a normal 
development, industrial, educational, or politi- 
cal. Nobody now living can recall a time 
when life and property were safe in every 
part of the island till now. 

Such was the condition of Cuba and the 
Cubans when we pronounced it intolerable, 
and freed them from the misrule of Spain. 
As soon as the war was ended, we brought 
peace and safety to every part of the island; 
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we suppressed brigandage; we set local gov- 
ernment on its feet; we cleansed the cities, 
and introduced a sanitary system that has 
already robbed yellow fever of its terrors; 
we have opened the island, rich in opportuni- 
ties, to all forms of legitimate development, 
making life and property safe; and we have 
established a school system modelled on our 
own. In a word, we have set an oppressed, 
hindered, and despoiled people in the way of 
advancement, not for our profit, but for their 
own development; and we have bidden them 
set up a government of their own, and to 
work out their own salvation, —all this before 
there is any conclusive demonstration that 
they can govern themselves well, for they are 
a people who have not been trained to self- 
government. 

Self-government for them was made possi- 
ble only by our voluntary emancipation of 
them; and, before relinquishing our hold on 
the island as the responsible sponsors for the 
new nation, we ask a pledge from them of 
the reasonably good conduct of their affairs 
and of freedom from international complica- 
tions which might bring danger to them and 
to us, precisely as Mexico brought trouble for 
herself and danger to us. Beyond this, we 
ask nothing for the gift of their freedom, ex- 
cept the sale of coaling stations and an island 
of no commercial value but of possible stra- 
tegic use tous. Indeed, we give them, in addi- 
tion to their independence, — which they could 
never have won for themselves, — our pro- 
tection against possible international trouble. 
A small and weak nation, they thus have all 
the advantages of a strong ally perpetually. 

We should not be true to our obligations 
to ourselves and to civilization to demand 
less. We have no moral right to leave Cuba 
without taking such reasonable precautions 
that our work there shall be made perma- 
nently effective. Any other course would be 
silly, sentimental, flabby,— immoral. Any 
other course would mean a plain shirking of 
our obligations to civilization. There is noth- 
ing in our demands that is humiliating to the 
Cubans. If they recognize no obligations to 
us, and no obligations on our part to ourselves 
and to civilization, by our liberation of them, 
they will give proof that, as they could not 
win their freedom, they are also unlikely to 
profit by it; and we shall have to be respon- 
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sible for them whether they will or not. If 
they should, by imprudent financial measures 
or in other ways, come to have serious inter- 
national trouble, we should, for our own pro- 
tection, have to interfere. If they should not 
be able to prevent internal disorder, the same 
necessity might arise. Except coaling sta- 
tions, negotiations about the Isle of Pines, 
and an agreement about sanitary work, we 
ask nothing but what in case of trouble we 
should have to take. Our demand means 
simply that we shall have the right to prevent 
trouble. 

We have kept the pledge that we made to 
be liberators and not conquerors; we waged 
a just war for the freedom of an oppressed 
people; and we give them a free national 
existence and our protection — actions as 
worthy of the Republic’s best aspirations as 
any in our history or in the history of man- 
kind. It is a chapter in humanity and politi- 
cal unselfishness that must make every citizen 
thrill with pride who looks at human devel- 
opment in its proper perspective. In fact, 
there is no brighter chapter in the history of 
nations. 

To us, too, this settlement is fortunate. It 
will remove forever the danger that the Cubans 
might at some time seek admission to the 
Union, or that some political party of our own 
might seek admission for them —a result that 
we distinctly do not desire. The possible dan- 
ger of ultimate admission to statehood is the 
only grave danger that is involved in our 
forced assumption of responsibility for the 
old Spanish colonies—the danger that, out 
of a mistaken sentiment for “ freedom,” we 
might some day open all our doors to them. 
The real danger from the “ anti-imperialist”’ 
party is that it may yet come to make such 
a demand ; for it is to such lengths that gov- 
ernment by emotion runs. 


DEFINITE PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


N the Philippine Islands events are mov- 
ing rapidly toward a _ corresponding 
possible ultimate result that seems likely very 
soon to be obtained in Cuba —that is toward 
ultimate free government, whenever the 
people shall be ready for it and equal to it. 
Greater progress has been made during the 
month in extending civil rule, fewer casualties 
in battle are reported, and a larger number of 
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insurgents have laid down their arms, we 
believe, than within any similar recent period ; 
and Congress has passed the Spooner amend- 
ment to the Army appropriation bill. 

This amendment empowers the President, 
who has hitherto acted only as commander- 
in-chief of the army in the islands, to sub- 
stitute civil for military rule as fast as 
conditions warrant. It marks the authorized 
beginning, therefore, of civil government 
there; and we go forward toward a definite 
aim. An additional feature of the amend- 
ment as it was passed throws unusual safe- 
guards around franchises, and mines and land 
transfers, so that these valuable properties 
may not be misused during the period of 
transition to stable government. 

The main declaration of the amendment is 
as follows :— 

“ All military, civil, and judicial powers necessary 
to govern the Philippine islands . . . shall, until 
otherwise provided by Congress, be vested in such 
manner as the President of the United States shall 
direct, for the establishment of civil government 
and for maintaining and protecting the inhabitants 
of said islands in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and religion.” 


While the President yet has vast power in 
the Philippines, — military power so long as 
he chooses and finds it necessary to exercise 
it, —the Congress has made a declaration of 
purpose and the country is committed to the 
establishment of local government and the 
ultimate planting of free institutions. This is 
now clear and unmistakable. 

Two more important provinces have been 
organized under civil rule, and José Serapio, 
an uncle of Aguinaldo, and formerly a colonel 
in his army, has been appointed the first civil 
governor of one of them. 


THE GREAT STEEL COMPANY 


HE organization of the United Steel 

Corporation, by the consolidation of 
eight of all the great steel companies in the 
country, brings under one management the 
largest aggregation of private commercial and 
financial interests that a single group of men 
ever had in hand. One of the organizers is 
quoted as saying that it is “the broadest, 
biggest, most gigantic, and most influential 
combination ever effected.” The constituent 
companies are the Carnegie Company, the 
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American Steel and Wire Company, the 
Federal Steel Company, the National Tube 
- Company, the National Steel Company, the 
American Tin Plate Company, the American 
Steel-Hoop Company, and the American Sheet 
Steel Company. 

This organization so far eclipses all previous 
industrial consolidations that it instantly be- 
came a subject of world-wide comment and 
concern, for international, industrial, political, 
and financial reasons. The principal factor 
in our exporting supremacy is steel, and the 
manufacturers of other countries naturally see 
in this concentration of American steel inter- 
ests a strengthening of American exporting 
capacity. A well-managed combination has 
great advantages in extending foreign trade 
over a number of competing concerns. This 
consolidation is likely to do much to increase 
our exports. 

The economic view of the subject is not less 
interesting in other ways. Every well-organ- 
ized and well-managed industrial combination 
has cheapened the cost of production. The 
statement was made by one of the organizers of 
this great company that consolidation would 
save, in the single item of middlemen’s ex- 
penses, as much as $80,000,000 a year. Most 
great industrial organizations also have im- 
proved the quality of their product by the 
employment of more scientific methods than 
smaller companies have employed, by the util- 
ization of waste materials, and by the multi- 
plication of products. Most of them, too, 
have cheapened the price of their products 
to the consumer. How many of these results 
will follow the organization of this consolida- 
tion nobody can predict; but there is no 
reason why it should be an exception to the 
general rule. 

The corporation is so conspicuous by rea- 
son of its magnitude that it may possibly be- 
come a subject of earnest political discussion, 
but the probabilities are that its very mag- 
nitude will prevent this result. Before the 
organization was formed, a bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. Bab- 
cock, of Wisconsin, to take off all customs 
duties on materials or products that affected 
the corporation. Mr. Babcock is a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, a Re- 
publican of influence, and Chairman of the 
National Congressional Campaign Committee. 
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His bill is a reminder that the protective prin- 
ciple has lost much of its old-time prominence 
and power — lost it by the pressure of events. 
Our iron and steel exports last year amounted 
to $130,000,000. But Mr. Babcock’s bill gives 
hint also of possible political discussion that 
this organization may provoke. 

From a financial point of view the magni- 
tude of the new corporation is bewildering. 
Its capitalization is $1,146,000,000— more 
than a thousand million dollars; and the 
properties are said now to be yielding large 
profits on this sum. 

Interesting, too, is the personal point of 
view. Out of the large number of strong 
and successful men that have brought this 
result about, three stand out conspicuously, 
— Mr. Carnegie, who retires from active 
ownership; Mr. Morgan, the financial organ- 
izer; and Mr. Schwab, who has become 
the president of the new corporation. The 
achievements and careers of these men make 
a new chapter in the financial and industrial 
work of the world. The main motive of the 
organization was to secure Mr. Carnegie’s 
retirement —a result that his competitors 
regarded as desirable. 


THE TRUSTS AND THE PUBLIC WELFARE 


HE general, sometimes violent, and too 
often vague discussion of trusts will be 
greatly stimulated by the new steel corpora- 
tion. We have now had enough experience 
with such combinations to clear the public 
mind of fear on several points. They do 
cheapen production; as a rule they cheapen 
the cost to consumers; they have generally 
produced a better product; they have not 
reduced the wages of skilled workmen; but 
they have at times displaced unskilled labor, 
and in some industries they have reduced the 
income of the producers of raw materials. 
They have had a strong influence in lessen- 
ing competition, and they have reduced the 
number of opportunities in these particular 
industries for individual initiative, but they 
have made better opportunities for men of 
exceptional ability. They have promoted 
foreign trade; and they have developed and 
organized many side industries, thereby also 
increasing the volume of productive work. 
As for the monopoly of raw materials, the 
steel corporation is only a step in that direc- 
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tion and by no means as long a step as that 
taken, for instance, by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. All the great coal and iron deposits 
are not controlled by the new combination. 

Politically the point of acute interest is of 
course the tariff; and it can hardly be called 
a foolish, though it is perhaps a premature 
remark, that one commentator on the new 
organization made, — that it sounded the 
knell of high protection. 

Apart from this specific political contro- 
versy about the tariff, there is one other 
point that disturbs the public mind, vaguely 
but at times greatly. It is the real or pos- 
sible influence of great organizations on legis- 
lation, both local and national. It would be 
hard to say on which side greater hurt has yet 
been done to real democratic government, by 
the corporations’ improper influence on legisla- 
tion or by the wild and hindering legislation pro- 
voked in opposition to corporation influence. 

But there are two points of evil contact 
between corporations and our political ma- 
chinery that sadly need consideration. One 
point is the submission by corporations to 
assessment and blackmail by political bosses 
and campaign committees; and the other is 
the increasing number of men representing 
special interests who secure seats in the 
United States Senate. The Senate has for 
this reason become the danger point in our 
national government. 

The professional critics of everything often 
remind us of the degeneration of the House 
of Representatives; but the House is, per- 
haps, as fairly representative of the whole 
country as it ever was. It probably lacks as 
large a proportion of exceptionally strong 
and striking individualities as it had in the 
earlier days; but it would be difficult to 
prove by rigid comparison of the House of 
our own time with the House of any pre- 
ceding time that there has been a definite 
decline. We hear sometimes, too, of the 
commonplaceness of recent Presidents; but 
the eight men who have been Presidents 
since Lincoln were much stronger men than 
the eight who were Presidents between Jack- 
son and Lincoln. That is to say, Johnson, 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, 
Harrison, and McKinley are stronger men 
than Van Buren, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Polk, 
Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan. 


TO AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
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But in the Senate there has been a decline 
not in the ability of the senators, but in their 
relation to the public welfare. Patronage- 
mongers, bosses, campaign managers, repre- 
sentatives of “interests,” find their way there 
in increasing numbers. There are senators 
who could not be elected to the House from 
any Congressional district; and there are 
men whose seats have been directly bought 
—not always nor oftenest by the senators 
themselves, but by the “interests” that they 
stand for or are identified with. Responsible 
to no definite public constituency, there are 
always senators who turn foreign relations to 
partisan or personal profit. They seek to 
please some faction of a party or to drive a 
bargain with the President for offices. If we 
ever have the frank confessions of any recent 
President, we shall be sure to hear that the 
Senate gave him more trouble and balked 
his administration oftener for petty purposes 
than all other branches of the government, 
and oftenest stood in the way of the public 
welfare. 

It would not be fair to lay the blame for 
these bad political tendencies on any particu- 
lar form of the aggregation of commercial 
influence; but they are tendencies that have 
necessarily come with the rise of great con- 
centrated interests. And these seem to be 
the danger points. 


THE TRUE KEY TO AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON, our 

distinguished English visitor, in an 
address delivered at the University of Chicago 
on Washington’s birthday, pointed out the 
essential and sufficient reason why the future 
must belong to republican institutions and 
methods. 


“ The republic is the inevitable and final form of 
human society—the normal type of intelligent 
citizenship. It must dominate the future, for the 
future society must be an industrial society. What- 
ever else is doubtful, it is certain that the devel- 
opment of industrial right will be the keynote of the 
generations to come. Now industry is of its nature 
essentially republican ; its life is the free codpera- 
tion of intelligent masses of men, working with good 
will to the common interest. Industrial life must 
ultimately eliminate every remnant of privilege, of 
caste, of monopoly, of prerogative ; for the more 
industry becomes highly organized the more per- 
fectly it demands the intelligent and free codpera- 
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tion of workers. Slavery dies out before the sight 
of free industry. Military or feudal types of society, 
with caste, privilege, idleness, mastery blazoned on 
the medizval heraldry, may struggle for their 
ancient rank, but industry will slay them in the end. 
An industrial world — the world of the future grows 
more and more an industrial world —is a repub- 
lican world.” 


This is in a sense a philosophical common- 
place. But the full meaning and the wide 
application of it are so imperfectly appre- 
hended by most of our social philosophers 
that the literature of industrial democracy has 
hardly begun to be written. The political 
expressions of democracy continue to hold 
the first place in the minds of our best writers 
— even now, after the prodigious industry of 
the American people has asserted itself as 
the prime force in our life. Herein lies the 
explanation of the surprise with which even 
our economists have just waked up to our 
industrial position in the world. While the 
real force of American character has for a 
generation been expressing itself in industry 
and commerce, the literature of contempo- 
raneous life has gone on accumulating about 
our old domestic political problems; and the 
men who write and speak have not kept pace 
with our true national development. The 
character and skill of the American people 
to-day find better expression in the wares 


they make than in the literature that they. 


produce. 


THE CONTINUITY OF PROSPEROUS CONDITIONS 


HE principles that govern trade condi- 

tions are still, in spite of all our knowl- 
edge of the world’s commerce, a matter to a 
certain extent of conjecture and hardly yet 
a matter of absolute demonstration. The old 
theories whereby panics and depressions were 
explained have all been discredited ; and the 
whole matter must sometime be reduced to 
an exact science. Almost every great depart- 
ment of trade now admits of exact calculation 
of markets and demand in the whole world 
for reasonable periods in the future; and the 
crop reports of all the great agricultural na- 
tions prevent surprises about the harvest. We 
have, too, now passed the danger, let us hope, 
of such financial legislation, or threats of it, 
as used to frighten all surplus money into 
seclusion. 
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But however near or far off may be the time 
when an absolutely accurate world-wide state- 
ment of trade conditions may be made, the 
vast store of facts now accessible points to an 
indefinite period of prosperity in the United 
States. Some of the hopeful large facts are 
these : — 

The volume of currency in active use is the 
largest we have ever had. The one-dollar 
and two-dollar bills in circulation have steadily 
increased from a little more than 76 million 
dollars. on December 31, 1895, to more than 
102 millions last December; five-dollar bills, 
from 257 million dollars to nearly 300 millions; 
ten-dollar and twenty-dollar bills from 520 
million dollars to 700 millions. In silver dol- 
lars and smaller coins there has been a corre- 
sponding increase during the same period, — 
from less than 124 million dollars to nearly 
160 millions; and there is more silver in 
use now than at any preceding time in our 
history. 

Our export trade in spite of its recent phe- 
nomenal increase continues to grow in all the 
most important articles of export. Our ship- 
ments to China have been checked to the dis- 
advantage chiefly of Southern cotton mills; 
and the threatened trade war with Russia is 
a possible cloud on our export map, yet, how- 
ever, no larger than a man’s hand. The war 
in South Africa has hurt the world’s trade 
seriously in some respects ; but for the time it 
has been an advantage to us because of the 
supplies that have been bought from us. 

Our great railroad interests are nearly all 
in very much better condition than they have 
before been since 1893 — better, indeed, for 
the progressive and healthful development of 
the country than they ever were before. 

Two definite and permanent gains in our 
domestic trade are made by the revival of 
activity in two great sections of the country — 
the Southern States and the Pacific Coast. 
The increasing Oriental trade will continue to 
enrich our Pacific States, and more than ever 
when the long Chinese trouble is ended. All 
the upland and midland South is greatly more 
prosperous than it ever was before. There 
is heard a cry of warning about the multipli- 
cation of Southern cotton mills; but they 
continue to prosper in spite of the temporary 
cutting off of a part of their trade to China. 
Of greater importance, perhaps, than the 
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cotton mills are the increasing production of 
iron and steel; and of still greater importance 
to the mass of the people is the remarkable 
growth in many Southern communities of 
small industries. And the whole material con- 
dition and outlook of the people are changing 
by reason of the success and the increase in the 
number of industrial schools there — schools 
for each race. The day can never return 
when practically all the money in circulation 
in the South came from the sale of a single 
crop, nearly all which was manufactured else- 
where. 

The prosperity of the South and of the 
Pacific States is not won at the loss of other 
parts of the country. Perhaps no region on 
earth has ever had so rapid a growth in real 
and lasting wealth-production as the “empire 
by the great lakes” during this decade. 

All the small and temporary trade signs 
point the same way. The money brokers find 
fewer borrowers than usual, outside the nor- 
mal routine of bank business, in the middle 
West and the South. It has been noticed by 
the trade journals that the prosperous manu- 
facturers are enlarging their plants and not in- 
vesting their earnings in speculative ventures. 
The commercial travellers of the great jobbing 
houses have sent in larger orders than for 
many years for most kinds of staple goods. 

By every test the prosperity that we enjoy 
shows a solid foundation ; and, under prudent 
management, there seems no reason to fear an 
early decline of it. 


THE PASSING OF THE PROHIBITION CRUSADE 


HE restricted influence of the crusade 

of Mrs. Nation against the rum-shops 
in Kansas has really shown much growth in 
public calmness and philosophy with regard 
to the drink evil. True, she has raised a great 
row in Kansas. She has broken the mirrors 
and the furniture of many dram-shops; her 
example has been followed by both men and 
women in not a few Kansas towns; there 
have been threats by like-minded reformers 
in other states; she has suffered the “ mar- 
tyrdom”’ of imprisonment; she has edited a 
newspaper “for one day”’—a “ joint-smash- 
ing edition”; she has received the praise of 
organizations of emotional men and women, 
who hail her as a leader of a new movement; 
and she has been invited, so it is reported, to 
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address the University of Texas. Yet the 
whole movement appears much greater at a 
distance than it does in Kansas; and there 
is not the slightest indication of a general 
crusade for prohibition such as has several 
times swept over the country. The same 
type of man or woman that used to be a 
temperance “reformer” is now plainly a 
“crank.” 

She has, moreover, a certain moral claim 
to toleration — as those who believe in govern- 
ment by emotion regard the law— because 
every dram-shop in Kansas is unlawful. If 
the law cannot be enforced by the proper 
officers (so this class of reformers reason), it 
must be enforced by “crusaders’’—by pri- 
vate violence. This is, of course, the mob’s 
justification of lynching. Mrs. Nation’s cru- 
sade is a violent effort to make an unenforced 
law effective. The Supreme Court of Kansas 
has handed down a decision (as any court 
would with such a case before it) that the 
breaking of furniture in a saloon by a private 
person, even if the saloon be unlawful, is a 
misdemeanor. Legal forms, of course, count 
for nothing in the mind of a woman who wrote 
to the judge that sent her to jail :— 


“TJ want you to quit your fooling and let me out 
of here. If you cause me to miss my engagements, 
I won’t feel like a ministering angel unto you. It 
is time for you to recover yourself before the devil, 
your master, makes a clean sweep with you into 
hell. You know you are persecuting one of God’s 
children who loves you for Jesus’s sake. Let me 
out that I may go about my business of saving such 
poor devils as you. Write or come to see me 
right off.” 


Mrs. Nation’s experience and its reception 
point to three conclusions,— that Kansas con- 
tinues to be our most interesting social experi- 
ment farm; that unenforcible laws, even 
though they be embodied in a constitution, 
bring contempt of law, and are likely to 
encourage violent methods; and that the 
public confidence in successful prohibition of 
the drink traffic has been utterly lost. We 
have learned that lesson at least. A general 
prohibition crusade is not again possible. 
Books like the Report on the Legislative 
Aspects of the Drink Problem made under 
the direction of President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, have conclusively proved that pro- 
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hibition, except in small areas, is provocative 
of worse vices than drink. 


GENERAL BELL’S RAPID ADVANCEMENT 


HE promotion of Captain J. Franklin 

Bell, over more than 500 captains, more 
than 200 majors, 98 lieutenant-colonels, and 
77 colonels, to a brigadier-generalship in the 
regular army calls sharp attention to his career 
in the Philippines. He has not attracted as 
much popular notice as several other officers. 
Indeed, his brilliant military career is almost 
unknown to the public. But there has been 
no more daring military work in any army 
than his. 

When the new United States volunteer 
regiments were organized, three of them 
were recruited at Manila with seasoned 
fighters from the old State volunteers, and 
Bell was given the colonelcy of the Thirty- 
sixth. His regiment was not attached to any 
brigade, and he acted as a free lance, report- 
ing only to General MacArthur, the division 
commander. 

In one fight, in which his whole regiment 
was engaged, he took nine men with him, and 
crawling close to a body of insurgents in a 
trench, got on their flank. In the hot fighting 
that followed, his party killed 29 of the 30 men 
in the trench. One was allowed to escape to 
tell how it happened. None of his party met 
with a mishap. 

His mode of fighting was to spread his 
men out in a very long skirmish line, fully 
fifty feet apart—just in communicating dis- 
tance with each other. Each one was left 
to depend considerably on his own resources, 
and this method developed a regiment of ex- 
traordinary fighters. It took a good shot to 
hit one of his men, and the Filipinos are not 
especially accurate marksmen. 

When the American troops reached the 
Bambam River on the advance to Tarlac, they 
found both ends of the railroad bridge de- 
stroyed. The Filipinos were in a strong posi- 
tion on a mountain, from which they could 
fire on to the Americans below. On the first 
day our loss was severe. But during the 
night Colonel Bell led the Thirty-sixth on a 
circuitous march, and by morning he had the 
regiment on a higher mountain overlooking 
the insurgent position. Before long his men 
were pouring a heavy fire into the enemy, 
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and it proved one of the most disastrous de- 
feats to the Filipino cause. 

Once when riding ahead of his column in 
company with ten of his officers, they sud- 
denly came upon a hundred or more insur- 
gents. Bell was cut off from his comrades 
and found himself alone in a clearing with 
seven Filipinos, who were armed with rifles. 
He had only a revolver and only one shell in 
it. He rode headlong into the group of Fili- 
pinos shouting, and he shot off his single 
pistol ball. It struck the captain, and the 
others ran. He caught them and commanded 
them to throw down their rifles. He captured 
a part of them and brought them back to 
their captain, who had only been wounded in 
the arm. When he rejoined his comrades, he 
was leading the captain and two other Fili- 
pinos as his prisoners. It was for this exploit 
that he received the medal of honor. It was 
Captain Bell who rescued Lieutenant Gillmore 
and his companions of the navy. 

Once while bathing in a river at a presuma- 
bly safe place on the march, the regiment was 
attacked by the enemy concealed in the neigh- 
boring hills. The men put their shoes on, a 
few tarried to get their trousers, but most of 
them were without any clothing when they 
charged the Filipinos and drove them away. 

General Bell is a Kentuckian, forty-four 
years old; he is tall and dark, and the hardy 
qualities of the soldier can be easily seen in his 
countenance. 


NAVAL ETIQUETTE AND CHARACTER 


T is sometimes difficult for the democratic 
civilian to appreciate the professional 
point of view of the naval officer —in a sense 
the necessary point of view — as regards what 
the civilian might hastily regard as gold-iace 
etiquette. This fact has been forcibly called 
to mind by Rear-Admiral Sampson’s refusal 
to recommend the promotion of the gunner 
Morgan, which would put him in line for 
advancement to be an officer. The admiral, 
in declining to recommend the promotion 
of a man of many good qualities, laid stress 
upon the necessity of the polite side of an 
officer’s training. A naval officer is a man 
who represents his country abroad, a man 
who must worthily maintain a high social 
rank; and men-whose early opportunities 
for such training were neglected ought not 
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to become officers. This view as a general 
principle is perfectly sound — is indeed nec- 
essary. Of course it may be exaggerated to 
the point of snobbishness, or unjustly applied, 
just as the contrary view may be insisted 
on to the point of sheer demagogism. Little 
attention would have been paid to the rear- 
admiral’s letter at any other time. But it 
was made public just when his name and 
Rear-Admiral Schley’s were before the Sen- 
ate for promotion to the vice-admiralty ; and 
its publication had unfortunately much to 
do with the Senate’s failure to ratify his nomi- 
nation. . 

It is unfortunate that Admiral Sampson 
wrote such a statement, and unfortunate that 
it was published ; for the destroyer of Cer- 
vera’s fleet and his officers ought to receive 
the reward that has been scandalously with- 
held. But it was pusillanimous, partisan, and 
altogether wretched conduct to decline action 
on the nomination because of what Admiral 
Sampson wrote — even if in what he wrote it 
be granted that he was clearly wrong. 

The officers of the United States navy are 
the finest body of heroic men that breathe 
this world’s air. Bravery, loyalty, unselfish 
devotion to the service, patriotism, — these 
are taken for granted among them. Any 
one of them and every one of them holds 
his life ready as a joyful sacrifice at any 
moment to the honor of the service or the 
glory of the Republic. This admirable and 
heroic spirit is the fine flower of careful 
training. 

Democratic we all are— democratic to the 
core—in allour philosophy. Our civilization 
rests on the broad basis of equal opportunity. 
Yet the highly disciplined organization of the 
navy plays its part in maintaining its noble 
spirit. And political resentment of naval 
spirit and manners is more likely to’ do 
harm than an unfortunate expression by a 
naval officer. 


THE RESTORATION OF AMERICAN SEAMEN 


oie forced setting aside of the ship-sub- 
sidy bill was due primarily to the deep- 
seated objection to subsidies which discussion 
of it developed, and also to the hesitant mood 
that the Senate was forced to feel when it 
came face to face with a total appropriation 
of three-quarters of a billion dollars. Any 
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bill like this will have a diminishing chance 
of enactment as time goes on. In the first 
place, American foreign trade is so rapidly 
increasing in volume that our own merchant 
marine will grow without such help. In the 
second place, this bill will be good campaign 
material for the Democrats. Together with 
the general increase of governmental expen- 
ditures it will cut a large political figure. It 
was a dangerous piece of legislation to pro- 
pose. 

But the very complex problem of building 
up a carrying trade in American ships, by 
some method, remains with us. There is less 
profit in ocean freights than there was in the 
old days of the supremacy of the American 
sailor; but there are reasons other than the 
making of money why we ought to carry 
our own wares to other lands in our own 
ships. 

Perhaps the best reason of all is that, al- 
though we trade across two oceans and up 
and down the world as no people before ex- 
cept our British kinsmen ever did, the Amer- 
ican sailor has almost gone from the seas. 
It is difficult to find seafaring men enough of 
the proper metal for our navy. Yet it was 
only two generations ago when men trained 
on Yankee ships were the best seafarers, per- 
haps, that ever sailed. With the breakdown 
of our merchant service during the Civil War, 
the kind of men that had before gone to sea 
took up other pursuits; and never since have 
we become in a true sense a maritime people. 
The great change that has come by the sub- 
stitution of steamships for sailing vessels has 
played its part in banishing them from the 
sea. But all the oceans of the world ought 
to be the field of American practical efficiency, 
endurance, and daring, for the sake of our 
national character as well as for the sake of 
our trade. If the sea-roving experience of 
our race were taken away, —if such a thing 
be thinkable, — we should be a race of dis- 
tinctly weaker fibre. Any right plan of well- 
balanced national development requires that 
the masters of our continent be masters of 
our oceans also. The sea as a trainer of 


robust character has gone out of our life, as 
it has almost gone also out of our romance. 
A grave national duty is to bring it back 
—not by subsidies, but by some 
method. 
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COLLEGE COURSES AND CULTURE 
N the long controversy about culture-studies 
as compared with studies that may be 
regarded as chiefly utilitarian, in our colleges, 
the culture-studies, represented chiefly by 
Greek, have continued to lose. The general 
tendency toward the recognition of pro- 
fessional studies has now almost carried the 
day. In Harvard, Yale, and Columbia, and 
now in the University of Pennsylvania, courses 
preparatory to the professional schools are 
accepted for the senior year. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan will confer only the A.B. 
degree, and no longer Bachelor of Philosophy, 
and Bachelor of Letters, and so on; in other 
words, all the courses of a somewhat special 
character which have hitherto been recognized 
by special degrees are now put on a level with 
the general Bachelor’s degree. The move- 
ment is strong to reduce the college course 
to three years instead of four. 

The meaning of these changes is that the 
old contention of the Grecians—that dis- 
tinctly culture-studies (of which Greek was 
typical) are necessary for a young man’s edu- 
cation —is fast losing its hold. The broader 
question was not so much whether Greek 
itself should keep its old-time place of promi- 
nence as whether the “ humanities” should 
yield further to the utilities. The humanities 
seem at last practically to have lost the day 
in most of our universities. 

Two things may be said about the change — 
either that the more utilitarian studies really 
serve the purposes of culture as well as the 
humanities served it, or that the demands of 
modern life require the sacrifice of the human- 
ities. Neither assertion is true. The disci- 
plinary value of the sciences is as great no 
doubt as the disciplinary value of the ancient 
languages. But the needs of culture cannot 
be satisfied by mere discipline any more than 
it can be satisfied by merely utilitarian sub- 
jects. A rounded intellectual life requires a 
background and a mellowness that come 
only from contact with the highest artistic 
products of the race, and with its idealized 
products—indeed with its literature. The 
thing that the old scholars mean by culture is 
a real thing, an indispensable thing, a thing, 
too, the foundations of which must be laid in 
youth. The best balance of intellectual man- 
hood can be attained in no other way. 
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To attain it, fortunateiy there is an easier 
way than the way of Greek. The losing con- 
tention of the Grecians is deserved. The 
plain truth is that in modern education the 
possibilities of culture through Greek studies 
have practically not been realized, for but one 
lad in a hundred has, in these later genera- 
tions, reached the degree of attainment that 
the Greek contention presupposes. 

The easier and better way of retaining, 
restoring, and greatly broadening the culture- 
studies of a college course is to recognize 
the culture-value of our own language and 
literature. A broader and saner and more 
“humane” and thorough and loving study of 
the literature of our own race is the obvious 
way out of the dilemma. And it is more 
than an escape from a dilemma. It is a bet- 
ter means of broadening and deepening our 
culture than we have ever utilized or tried. 
We are approaching it gradually. We had 
one generation or more of rhetoricians and 
dilettanti as teachers of English —the slip- 
shod easy old tomfoolery of general “ English 
Literature” courses. We now have a gen- 
eration of accurate and narrow English philo- 
logians and text-tinkers. Presently we shall 
have, let us hope, a generation of broad and 
mellow scholars who know their subject 
technically of course, but who likewise know 
it “humanely.” There is a new culture 
and an adequate one in this direction. Sure- 
ly we have been slow in coming into our 
inheritance. 


THE SECTIONAL DIVISION OF CHURCHES 


NE of the great religious tasks in the 
United States is to reunite those large 
sects, notably the Presbyterians and the 
Methodists, that were split in two by the 
Civil War. Yet the truly Christian and 
patriotic efforts to reunite them do not seem 
to bring success hopefully near. They were 
divided by slavery, the Southern theologians 
of the old time maintaining that it was di- 
vinely sanctioned. Church property, too, be- 
came a matter of dispute. But these original 
causes of disunion have long ago been re- 
moved; and there is every reason on the 
face of things why this difference should be 
healed. But in the great liberalization of 
most Protestant sects in recent years, the 
Southern churches have lagged behind the 
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Northern ; and a new difference is in danger 
of arising —a practical difference in faith. 
Both yet recite the same creeds, but they 
interpret them somewhat differently. Herein 
lies the greatest danger—that there may 
become a permanent difference in faith be- 
tween the churches that bear the same names 
in both sections of the country. 

The subject is of far wider scope than its 
mere theological importance. The social, 
and remotely even the political, force of these 
churches is very great. They mould the 
family attitude — the fireside feeling —toward 
most great subjects. They play a silent but 
strong part in the lives of masses of the best 
people, especially of the best women; and 
any dividing influence of this subtle nature is 
greatly to be deplored—how greatly few 
persons know except those who have inti- 
mate personal relations on both, sides of this 
invisible line of division. It touches char- 
acter, it touches the view of life, it touches 
practical affairs, it touches our whole social 
organization — it affects our national life pro- 
foundly. 

There is perhaps no graver duty that falls 
to any class of earnest men in this genera- 
tion than the duty that is laid on the rulers of 
these divided churches to reunite them. It 
is both a religious and a patriotic duty. 


THE INCREASING CHARM OF NEW YORK 


‘HE spasmodic attention that New York 
City attracts by reason of its civic con- 
dition throws a proper conception of the city 
out of balance. The newspapers all over the 
country give emphatic publicity to a police 
scandal, and men are likely to forget that the 
metropolis is every year making marvellous 
progress not only in wealth but in beauty and 
in all that ministers to the higher life. The 
changes of almost any single year are little 
short of wonderful. 

In architecture a decade has brought a rev- 
olution. The building of the Columbia Uni- 
versity library, of the Cathedral of St. John, 
the great arch of which is conspicuous on 
Morningside Heights, the new buildings be- 
yond the river of the University of New 
York, the improvement of Riverside Drive, 
giving one of the noblest river views in the 
world; the completion of the enlarged Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the great public 
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library that is forthwith to be erected on 
Forty-second Street, the new building of the 
Brooklyn Institute, near Prospect Park, the 
new bridges across East River, the subway in 
course of construction, and most of all the in- 
tellectual and zsthetic progress that all these 
imply —denote that the metropolis is taking 
its place among the greatest cities of the 
world as a desirable place of residence as 
well as a profitable place to work. 


PROGRESS WITH THE CHINESE TROUBLE 


ERY considerable progress has appar- 

ently been made toward the settlement 
of the Chinese question. It was announced 
on February 21 that the Chinese Government 
had accepted the death-roll prepared by the 
ministers of the Powers, and that on Febru- 
ary 27 the men that had been condemned 
were executed; others were permitted and 
commanded to commit suicide; and those 
that are beyond the reach of the Govern- 
ment, it was announced, shall in due time be 
punished. So ends this ghastly preliminary 
of the negotiations. The second important 
demand of the ministers has also been com- 
plied with, and government examinations have 
been suspended in those provinces where there 
were anti-foreign outbreaks. This suspension 
of examinations is regarded by the Chinese as 
an especial degradation. 

The German Field-Marshal, Count von 
Waldersee, gave it out early in February that 
he would make a more serious and destruc- 
tive punitive expedition than had yet been 
made —this time toward the temporary home 
of the court. General Chaffee refused to join 
it with his legation guard, and the United 
States instructed its ambassadors to all the 
Powers to express our disapproval. When 
the Chinese Government accepted the death- 
roll prepared by the ministers, the expedi- 
tion was abandoned. It was perhaps only a 
“bluff” to force the Chinese to action. 

The United States Government took occa- 
sion to secure the agreement of each Power 
to refrain during the negotiations from appro- 
priating territory without the consent of all 
the others, which is nothing more than the 
affirmation, in part, of their original agree- 
ment. Such action on our part seemed worth 
while, because the threat of more extensive 
punitive expeditions, and Russia’s occupation 








of Manchuria, seem to imply forgetfulness of 
the original purpose of the allies. 

The delay in going faster toward a final 
settlement of the long-drawn-out trouble had 
made the hope of ultimately maintaining the 
integrity of the Empire faint. The longer the 
Government is kept from Pekin, the weaker 
it must become. Yet the longer the military 
occupation of Pekin, the deeper must become 
the hatred of the Chinese for foreigners. But 
the situation now is distinctly more hopeful 
than it has before been. It has even been 
announced that the Emperor will soon return 
to Pekin. 

But the only important matter yet to be set- 
tled — and it is the most important of all—is 
the amounts of indemnity to be paid to the 
several Powers and the method of paying it. 
Here is the crux of the whole matter. If 
the Powers are reasonable, all may end well 
and reasonably soon. Otherwise such a mort- 
gage, in some form or other, may be taken on 
China as will end at last in. territorial appro- 
priation, in spite of agreements now made of 
a contrary purpose. 

Minister Conger has been granted a leave 
of absence, and Mr. W. W. Rockhill, who was 
sent out by the President to China as a spe- 
cial commissioner, is active minister at Pekin. 


IN CHINA AFTER THE SETTLEMENT 


UT it is becoming increasingly plain that, 
even if there be no appropriation of ter- 
ritory by the Powers, China will never again 
be as hitherto a closed area to Western enter- 
prise and influence; and if such a result be 
honorably achieved, it will be a great gain. 
And such a change will be the beginning 
of one of the most important experiments in 
history — the experiment of the industrial con- 
quest of a great Asiatic population by West- 
ern nations. England has made as complete 
a conquest of India as any Western people 
can perhaps hope to make of an Oriental 
population ; and yet the millions of India re- 
main almost, if not quite, as Oriental as they 
were before English civilization began. On 
the other hand, the greatest wonder of modern 
history is the change that the Japanese have 
wrought in themselves, or if not actual change, 
at least a remarkable adaptation to Occidental 
civilization. 
The Chinese are neither people of India nor 
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Japanese; and what change may be possible 
in their life and methods is matter of sheer 
speculation. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S SCIENTIFIC WORK 


NE of the most important pieces of do- 
mestic legislation enacted by the last 
Congress was the reorganization of the scien- 
tific work of the Department of Agriculture. 
The “ Divisions” of Forestry, Chemistry, and 
Soils were made “bureaus,” and a “ Bureau”’ 
of Plant Industry was formed. This change 
means a recognition of the work done in 
these departments, and an enlargement of 
their resources and scope. The _ revolu- 
tionary value of the work done in these 
“divisions” was at first only tolerated, not 
appreciated. It was not very long ago when 
it was regarded more or less as merely rou- 
tine scientific experimentation of hardly more 
than clerical importance. 

Now by the additional dignity given by this 
reorganization, and the chance for better re- 
ward and wider scope, these scientific workers 
will fare better, and these bureaus will receive 
something of the recognition they deserve. 

The scientific work of the government, es- 
pecially in the Agricultural Department, has 


been done by some of the best equipped and. 


most devoted men in the world, working a 
revolution for the American farmer, and re- 
ceiving a smaller income than a teacher in a 
college. There is one man of eminence, and 
he is not an exception, who has carried on his 
original work there for a salary of $1500, and 
has declined an offer of $5000 to give his ser- 
vices for private ends. 

And agriculture is fast becoming scientific 
as a result of such work. The Year Book of 
the Department is one of the most noteworthy 
publications in the world; the experiment sta- 
tions in every state and territory last year 
distributed copies of nearly five hundred 
reports and bulletins to more than half a mil- 
lion persons. Improved methods, new kinds 
of crops, new varieties of fruits, a scientific 
knowledge of soils, remedies for blights and 
pests and diseases, — the work is come to be 
perhaps the best work of its sort in the world, 
and many of the men who do it are among 
the greatest benefactors of the race in their 
generation. They are bringing a new day 
for the farmer, not only in his work, but in 
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his intellectual life, and they are putting our 
greatest industry on a scientific basis. 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN 


RINCE KROPOTKIN, scholar, social- 
ist, — revolutionist indeed, —is again in 
the United States, lecturing on Russian Lit- 
erature. The career of this extraordinary 
man was told by himself just after his last 
visit to the United States in his ‘ Memoirs 
of a Revolutionist,” which is one of the most 
interesting of modern autobiographies. 


RUSSIA AND A POSSIBLE TARIFF WAR 


DE WITTE, the Russian Minister of 
- Finance, is putting his hand on the 
nerve-centres of international politics with a 
frequency and a daring that calls attention 
sharply to his extraordinary activity. It was 
he who strengthened Russia’s hold on Man- 
churia till the other Powers have felt moved 
to protest at St. Petersburg. He has planned 
Russian supervision of Manchurian police and 
Russian monopoly of Manchurian railways, 
even against China herself; in a word, under 
his plan of management Russia has appro- 
priated Manchuria without technically annex- 
ing it to the Russian Empire. Manchuria 
is about equal in area to both Germany and 
France. This forward action of Russia has 
aroused China and the allied Powers to recall 
to the Czar’s government the international 
agreement to refrain from taking Chinese 
territory during the negotiations. 

It is reported, too, that a change of sweep- 
ing significance has been made by this strong 
minister in Russian finance. He has con- 
verted the St. Petersburg stock exchange into 
a government department. He dictates the 
nomination and the removal of members, and 
all stock-brokers must make a substantial de- 
posit with the Government. The movement 
is interpreted as a measure to bring all the 
important powers of finance directly under 
government control. 

But the action of M. De Witte that has 
attracted most attention in our part of the 
world is the threatened tariff war between the 
United States and Russia. By the interpreta- 
tion of our law of countervailing duties made 
by Secretary Gage —namely, that the Russian 
system of “draw-back”’ duties on beet sugar 
is equivalent to an export duty on beet sugar 
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to the United States — it was ordered that 
our rate of duty on Russian sugar be increased. 
Instantly, M. De Witte raised the rate of 
duty in Russia on our iron and steel manu- 
factures. Our action came just when he 
could make best use of it. The Russian 
Government was considering possible methods 
of giving additional protection to Russian 
metal products ; and this opportunity to please 
this “element” of Russian industrial life came 
to hand most opportunely. 

The result of this incipient tariff war can- 
not yet be clearly foreseen. American manu- 
facturers have earnestly protested against the 
ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
increased duty on a cargo of Russian beet- 
sugar has been paid in New York under pro- 
test, and an effort will be made to have the 
United States Court hand down a decision on 
the Secretary’s ruling. Our exports of iron 
and steel to Russia are not very large,— about 
eleven millions of dollars last year, — but the 
market is a promising one, and the beginning 
of a tariff war is a bad omen for trade. 

The danger is the greater because of the 
strong and swift tendency to organize all 
important Russian industries into State De- 
partments. Manufactures may be so organ- 
ized. M. De Witte rose to power by his 
excellent service as government director of 
railways. He is apparently organizing all 
the great activities of finance under govern- 
ment control. Government control is the 
direction of his strong administration; and 
herein lies the danger of a threatened tariff 
war. It may become a war against the Rus- 
sian Government as itself a manufacturer. 


ONE MORAL OF A TARIFF WAR 


T is a striking evidence of the new place 
we fill in the world—the rapidity and 

the earnestness with which the tariff war with 
Russia roused our manufacturers and com- 
mercial bodies. If it had been a declara- 
tion of hostilities, a wide public excitement 
could not have been more quickly aroused. 
It has not been many years since such an 
action by almost any foreign government 
would have caused no comment outside of 
the few trade circles that were directly af- 
fected. But now such an event becomes in- 
stantly a matter of general public concern. 
Strike our trade and you touch our patriot- 
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ism. An eloquent evidence is thus given of 
the awakening of public sentiment to the im- 
portance of the whole world to us and to our 
well-being. Avoid “foreign entanglements”? 
Every interest in these days is world-wide, 
and a stay-at-home policy is as impossible as 
it would be for every community to return to 
that state of industrial organization whereby 
everybody depended on the village cobbler for 
shoes. 
SOME DEATHS OF THE MONTH 
HE death of Mr. William M. Evarts on 
February 28 ended the career of one of 
the foremost lawyers that the country has 
produced. He defended President Johnson 
in his impeachment trial, and he was counsel 
for the United States before the Geneva Arbi- 
tration Tribunal. As Attorney-General, as 
Secretary of State, and as senator from New 
York, he did good service ; but it was at the bar 
that he reached preéminence. As a wit, too, 
Mr. Evarts has left the world more indebted to 
him than to any other man of his generation. 

The story is told of Mr. Evarts that one 
day he met Thurlow Weed, and the conversa- 
tion turned on chances for the presidency. 

“Evarts,” said Weed, “you are young 
enough, and able enough, and have promi- 
nence enough to look forward reasonably to 
the presidency if you are willing to do what 
is essential. First, get elected to the legisla- 
ture; make yourself prominent there, as you 
can easily do; identify yourself with some 
subject that will command public attention ; 
we will see that you are nominated for gov- 
ernor ; once elected governor, you can make a 
record there that will compel your party to 
name you for President.” President Grant 
asked Mr. Evarts soon afterwards to go as 
counsel to Geneva. “If you accept Geneva, 
you can never be President,” said Mr. Weed. 
Four years afterwards, the story goes, the 
two men met again. ‘What you failed to 
do,” said Weed, ‘ Tilden did.” 

Mr. Maurice Thompson, the Indiana writer 
on nature and the author of “ Alice of Old 
Vincennes,” died just when he had won his 
greatest popular success. His outdoor books 
will perpetuate his memory and keep alive 
the charm of the man long after his clever 
historical romance is forgotten. Other deaths 
of the month were those of ex-Senator Ste- 
phen M. White, of California, and Colonel 
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Albert D. Shaw, a member of Congress from 
New York and lately commander-in-chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 


THE NEXT VOLUME OF “THE WORLD’S WORK” 


HE first volume of THE WorLD’s Work 
ends with this number. An effort has 
been made to present a well-proportioned 
summary of the most important events of 
these six months and clearly written interpre- 
tations of the larger forces that shape our 
lives and opinions — in a word, the literature 
of achievement. It has been astirring time of 
great enterprises and changes in government, 
in finance, and in practical affairs—a good 
time to live and to work and to write about. 
The magazine, we are proud and grateful 
to announce, immediately established itself, 
and has won a larger patronage, we think, 
than any other periodical of high aim has 
won during a similar period, under modern 
publishing conditions. The approval and the 
enthusiasm with which it has been received 
prove the soundness of the idea that underlies 
it—that a magazine can do a useful service by 
interpreting the important achievements of 
contemporaneous life with directness and in 
attractive mechanical form and by presenting 
the literature of action rather than the litera- 
ture of sheer entertainment of the long- 
threshed straw called the literature of criticism. 
It is unnecessary to say that this service 
will be better done in subsequent volumes 
than it has been donein this. During the next 
volume, it will contain articles on Recent 
Developments in Transportation and _ their 
Commercial and Social Results; The Ameri- 
can Workingman and the Secret of his Effi- 
ciency and his Economic and Social Status; 
Some Investigations into the Efficiency of 
the Public Schools, especially as shown by 
the Pay of Teachers; articles on the Growth 
of Several Great Industries which reveal the 
Economic Forces at Work that are giving 
us Commercial Supremacy; more articles on 
specific localities in the United States and 
their distinctive activities, similar to the recent 
article on the Empire of the Great Lakes; 
more articles on the political status and inter- 
relations of European Governments, including 
France and England; and_a special number 
will be given to a description of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo. 
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TRUSTWORTHY GUIDES TO BOOKS 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
IN PREPARING APPRAISALS OF BOOKS—A CONSENSUS 
OF THE BEST CRITICISM IN IMPORTANT DEPARTMENTS 
OF LITERATURE—A GUIDE TO BOOKS OF HISTORY 
BY 
GEORGE ILES 


coins. Just as the dimes and quarters 

of 1900 were added to all the preced- 
ing mintages of America, so the books of that 
twelvemonth went to heighten the mountain 
store of literature heaped together at the end 
of 1899. Last year considerably more than 
seven thousand books were copyrighted by 
the Librarian of Congress; from Europe came 
for sale at least three thousand more; and this 
to increase accumulations of certainly not less 
than a million volumes already in our libraries. 
The situation is one of bewilderment, indeed 
of peril, to those who are not specially in- 
formed about books; and who, after all, knows 
more than a single corner in the vast field 
of letters? Concerning the few authors who 
have reached established fame there need be 
little difficulty, but with regard to the other 
writers, whose name is legion, which shall we 
choose? 

Twenty-five years ago the chief librarians 
of America united themselves to secure “ the 
best reading for the largest number at the 
least cost.” To-day the American Library 
Association includes every librarian of mark 
on the continent, not a few of them scholars, 
editors, and authors of distinction, who worthily 
add to the store they administer! Quite with- 
out set purpose these men have found that 
the guardianship of books merges itself into 
a trusteeship of letters. To house, equip, and 
catalogue a library in the best way is to do 
much, butnot enough. The questions remain: 
Of what quality are the books ? Which of them 
are fittest for my need? A title, duly pre- 
sented under an author’s name and under its 
subject, tells no more than does the name of 
an unfamiliar mineralina museum. Professor 


B es wear out almost as slowly as 


Goode, the lamented director of the National 
Museum at Washington, used to say that a 
museum is a place where instructive labels are 
accompanied by well-selected specimens. The 
label is now appearing upon the book as well 
as upon the ore or the plant; in its new home 
it must set forth not merely description, but 
appraisal, and it is the difficulty of erecting 
trustworthy scales of judgment that has so 
long delayed their use in the public library. 
Here it is, at last, that the people may begin 
to look for pilotage in the whelming flood of 
literature. The associated librarians have to- 
day set out to engage a bench of judges, com- 
petent and impartial, who shall place a just 
stress upon the best and all helpful books, and 
brand as they deserve the unworthy books 
forced upon public attention in so many 
quarters. In the nineteenth century the pub- 
lic library was a place where one might borrow, 
with little or no light as to how to borrow 
wisely ; in the twentieth century the public 
library will serve to bring together the seeker 
and the knower, so that the borrower and the 
buyer of books may have the best guidance 
available. 

This new judiciary of letters takes its 
rise, perforce, at the top rung of education, at 
the universities. By sheer growth of knowl- 
edge its records are now cleft into manage- 
able portions. In a modern university, in- 
stead of the single, inclusive library of old, 
we have the main collection supplemented 
by branch libraries in the chemical, engineer- 
ing, medical, and legal departments, in the 
halls devoted to history, economics, philology, 
and the rest. The faculty is made up of 
teachers and inquirers who by tests in the 
study, the class-room, or the laboratory, as 


1 The secretary of the Association is Mr. Frederick W. Faxon, Boston, Mass. 
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well as by that consensus which but slowly 
reaches print, have learned which are the 
best books in their several walks, and which 
others are useful in a minor way. These 
men make up the weightiest company among 
the professional critics of America; we see 
their reviews, duly signed, in the Political 
Science Quarterly, the American Historical 
Review, and similar journals; without signa- 
ture they appear in literary periodicals of the 
first rank. Adding to these men their peers 
outside university gates, the American Li- 
brary Association has entered upon the task 
of telling the reader and the student just the 
word they wish to hear about the thousands 
of books competing for their attention. 

Its initial Guide is to the Literature of 
American History, and is edited by Mr. J. N. 
Larned, editor of “ History for Ready Refer- 
ence.” His contributors include professors 
of history at Harvard, Columbia, Yale, Bryn 
Mawr, Bowdoin, Tulane, Toronto, and McGill, 
and the Universities of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Chicago. Each critic has chosen the 
department in which he is an acknowledged 
authority, selected its noteworthy books, and 


given each of them the description and criti- 
cism an inquirer can profit by. All told, the 


titles number about three thousand. Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford prefixes a syllabus on the 
documentary sources of American History. 
It is hoped that the Guide, which is now in 
the printer’s hands, may be published as a 
card series as well as in book form, so that 
its aid may come directly under the eye of all 
who use card catalogues. At Cleveland, at the 
Public Library and its branches, useful notes 
are pasted in many of the volumes; in all 
likelihood the notes of the Guide will be put 
to the same excellent use in many libraries. 
In order to keep pace with new books an 
editor will issue in card series a continuation, 
probably every third month, of selected titles 
duly annotated. For this service the staff 
of contributors will remain enlisted. 

There is a prospect that this plan of sifting 
wheat from chaff may next be taken into the 
field of economics, and then, we trust, may 
pass to all other alcoves of our libraries, to 
the end that everybody may know about 
books the most authoritative word that can 
be brought to him. In 1895, on a plan less 
ambitious, the American Library Association 
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published a list of books for girls and women 
and their clubs, comprising twenty-one hun- 
dred titles. In 1897, with Mr. Russell Sturgis 
and Mr. H. E. Krehbiel as contributors, it 
issued a Guide to the Literature of Fine 
Art, including Music. The publishers for 
the Association are Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

This inaugural of a literary court of appeal 
may resolve one of the delicate questions 
of librarianship. More than .a century ago 
Edmund Burke argued that civil government 
should rest with representatives, free to act 
upon the dictates of their consciences, rather 
than with delegates deputed to promote meas- 
ures defined in advance by their constitu- 
encies. Inthe governance of public libraries, 
minor though their sphere, the question re- 
curs and may not be lightly dismissed. The 
late William Kite, librarian of the Friends’ 
Library at Germantown, Penn., believed fiction 
to be injurious. Accordingly he excluded not 
only novels, but every periodical containing 
fiction. In an age which deplores a prevail- 
ing flabbiness this sturdy Quaker stood out, 
like a Cromwellian Puritan, for the right as 
he understood it. Here and there throughout 
the country are librarians nearly as austere, 
who object to authors as clean and wholesome 
as Longfellow and Clemens. Yet in the main 
the fraternity are wont to keep out of their 
shelves only such books as may be condemned 
at a glance as rubbish or poison. Let every 
noteworthy book but bear the label it deserves 
and the problem of censorship will settle it- 
self. The people who come to public libraries 
are not very likely to carry off a book marked 
“No good,” however much it may be trum- 
peted in the market-place, especially when it is 
surrounded by other books avouched to be 
“Good” or “ Very good.” 

At this point, I can imagine an everyday 
visiior to the public library recoiling with 
son what of alarm. He, or she, may look 
upe uae university critic, the eminent literary 
reviewer, with rio little awe. Is nothing to be 
had at the counter in the way of books that 
has not vas.ed ‘his high-held scales? At first, 
and provably for a good while, the associated 
critics will have their hands full in passing 
upon the literature of knowledge; and here 
we should wish them to prophesy not smooth 
things, but the truth. Does anybody want a 
careless and inaccurate geographer, a min-. 
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eralogist out of date, or the purveyor of an 
economic fallacy with no reference to its 
exposure? A little patience in comparing the 
best criticism with any other will decide for 
good and all the kind which will be asked for 
afterward. And thenthe great classics of all 
time, the books of inspiration and lift, went 
through the balances long ago. The chief of 
them, only a thousand or so in number, may be 
garnered into a small room such as that of the 
Providence Library described in the December 
number of this magazine. Fiction, the third 
great division of letters, is so vast a sweep of 
territory, and withal so marshy in places, that 
the banded librarians will require much prac- 
tice in easier campaigns before they organize 
a force to attack it. Indeed, one of the lead- 
ing thoughts of the hour, with these men and 
women, is that they may rightfully lay stress 
on the attractions of their more solid wares. 
“Business,” said Bagehot long ago, “ is really 
more agreeable than pleasure; it interests the 
whole mind, the aggregate nature of man, 
more continuously and deeply, but it does 
not look as if it did.” Lowell and Matthew 
Arnold, Huxley and John Fiske, Lecky and 
Goldwin Smith, are sclid enough, yet with 
every jot as much grace and wit as Thackeray 
or George Eliot. And as thousands of our 
schools attest, a story of exploration, of dis- 
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covery, or invention has only to be well told 
to yield boys and girls delight no less than 
gain. 

It is upon their huge array of novels that, 
with a measure of justice, the opponents of 
public libraries chiefly direct their guns. 
In many towns and cities the circulation of 
fiction is inordinate, while the quality chosen 
is poor and does notimprove. Evident, also, 
is the fact that a large part of the books go 
to readers well-to-do in station. To meet 
this abuse various curbs and fences have 
been designed. At the Carnegie Library, 
Allegheny, Penn., Mr. W. M.. Stevenson has 
banished novels of branded inferiority; he 
found that readers who began with trash 
seldom went much further. At St. Louis, 
and elsewhere, a reader is allowed two books 
at a time, provided that but one may be 
fiction. <A public librarian in New England 
recently sought to establish a charge of five 
cents a week for extra copies of popular 
novels in active demand. The city solicitor 
declared such a charge unlawful. In the 
many cases where such an impost is desirable, 
and would be willingly paid, the legal obsta- 
cles may yet be overcome. There is no good 
reason why the just taxes of the subscription 
library and the book-store should be evaded 
at the expense of the civic treasury. 


EDUCATION TO 


DABNEY, Pu.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


NE chief characteristic of the last cen- 
() tury was the extension of the benefits 
of education to the masses of the 
people. Its chief lesson wa_ that education 
increases the wealth-producing power of a 
people in direct proportion to its distribution 
and thoroughness. The relations between 
education and productivity are so well under- 


stood now that you can measure the wealth- 
producing power of a people by the school 
privileges which they have enjoyed. Statis- 
tics show, for example, that the power of the 
people of the different states to earn money 
is in direct proportion to the length of the 
period that the average citizen of each state 
has attended school. 


1 The data used in this paper were derived from the reports of the commissioner of education of the United States and 
of the state board of education of Massachusetts, from Butler’s “ Education in the United States,” from articles by Dr. 
. William T. Harris, commissioner of education of the United States, and from the Tennessee state reports. 
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To illustrate, the average school period in 
1898-99 of each inhabitant of the United 
States was 4.4 years; of Massachusetts, 7 
years; of Tennessee, a little less than 3 years. 
The annual production of the whole United 
States in 1899 was $170 per capita a year, or 
about 55 cents a day. The production of 
Massachusetts in 1899 was $260 for each 
man, woman, and child, or 85 cents a day. 
The most favorable figures make the total 
annual production of the people of Tennessee 
in 1899 less than $116 a year, or 38 cents a 
day, for each inhabitant. 

Another way to express it is to say that the 
average family of five in Tennessee must live 
on $580 a year, counting everything produced 
on the farm and in the home, as well as sales 
and money wages; while the same family in 
Massachusetts has $1300 a year to spend, and 
the average family of the United States has 
$850. 

Put these facts together, and we at once see 
their tremendous significance. The propor- 
tion between the school period in Massachu- 
setts, the school period in the whole United 
States, and the school period in Tennessee is 
expressed by the figures 14, 8.8, and 6. The 
proportion between the productive capacity 
of each person in Massachusetts, in the whole 
United States, and in Tennessee is expressed 
by the figures 13, 8.5, and 5.8. This is a 
practically constant ratio. 

Education ts as 14 in Massachusetts to 8.8 
in United States to 6 in Tennessee. 

Production ts as 13 in Massachusetts to 8.5 
tn United States to 5.8 in Tennessee. 





EDUCATION 14 


| 

‘ | PRODUCTION 13 | 
| 
| 





MASS 








EDUCATION 8.8 | 
PRODUCTION 8.5 | 


EDUCATION 6 
TENN. |——————_, 
PRODUCTION 5.8 | 


This is not a mere coincidence in the case 
of Massachusetts, the United States, and Ten- 
nessee; it is the law the world over. The 
productivity of a people is everywhere pro- 
portional to their education, —to their intel- 
lectual, physical, and moral training. It is not 
the natural resources, the climate, the soils, 
and the minerals; it is not even the race, 
much as these things count in production ; 
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but it is education which above everything 
else determines the wealth-earning power of 
a people. 

The population of Massachusetts is 2,805,- 
346; of Tennessee is 2,020,616. They have 
the same number of children to educate. The 
enrollment and the average daily attendance 
of their public schools in 1898-99 were as 
follows : — 

















ENROLLMENT geen. * 
Massachusetts . 471,977 360,317 
Tennessee 499,845 3525734 








Massachusetts taught school 188 days in 
the year, and her enrolled pupils attended an 
average of 143.5 days. Tennessee taught 
school only 89 days, and her enrolled pupils 
attended only 62.8 days. 

Massachusetts expended for all purposes 
on her public schools in 1898-99, $13,889,838, 
which was $38.55 per pupil and $5.07 per 
capita of her population. Tennessee ex- 
pended for her public schools in the same 
year, $1,628,313, which is $4.62 per pupil 
and only 83 cents per capita of population. 
The average expenditure for all the states of 
the Union is $19 per pupil and $2.67 per 
capita of the population of the entire country. 

The power of education in production may 
be presented again in this concrete way :— 

Massachusetts spent in 1898-99 $12,261,525 
more upon her public schools than Tennessee. 
But see what a return she gets. Each one 
of the 2,805,346 citizens of Massachusetts — 
men, women, and infants— has, as we have 
said, a productive capacity of $260 a year, 
against $170 a year for the average inhabitant 
of the whole United States and $116 a year 
for the average inhabitant of Tennessee. The 
inhabitant of Massachusetts has thus an ex- 
cess of $90 a year over the average inhabitant 
of the United States, and $144 a year over 
the average inhabitant of Tennessee. This 
means that the people of Massachusetts 
earned in that year $252,487,140 more than 
the same number of average people of the 
United States and $403,960,824 more than 
the same number of people in Tennessee. 
Twelve million dollars invested in superior 
education yield 400 millions a year. 
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GHETTO BOY AND 
COMES AMERICANIZED — HIS 
MILES OF 
ENGLISH 


THE 


NAME—THE RICH 


THE RISE OF THE RUSSIAN JEW 


HIS FIRST 
NAME AT 
BROADWAY SIGNS WHERE 
BANKER 





TRAINING— HOW HE BE- 
LAST AMONG THOSE 
THERE IS HARDLY AN 

OF ANOTHER CLASS 


BY 


HUTCHINS 


HAPGOOD 


PHOTOGRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED BY MANDELKERN 


HE shrewd-faced boy with the melan- 

choly eyes that one sees everywhere 

in the streets of New York’s Ghetto, 
or in the Ghetto of any other American city, 
occupies a peculiar position in our society. 
If we could penetrate into his soul, we should 
see a mixture of almost unprecedented hope 
and of excitement on the one hand, and of 
doubt, confusion, and self-distrust on the other 
hand. Led in many contrary directions, the 
fact that he does not grow to be an intel- 
lectual anarchist is due to his serious racial 
characteristics. 

Three groups of influences are at work on 
him,—the orthodox Jewish, the American, 
and the Socialist; and he experiences them 
in this order. He has either been born in 
America of Russian, Austrian, or Roumanian 
Jewish parents, or has immigrated with them 
as avery young child. The first of the three 
forces at work on his character is religious 
and moral; the second is practical, diversified, 
non-religious; and the third is reactionary 
from the other two and hostile to them. 

If he was born in this country or in Russia, 
most east-side Jews came from Russia, — the 
earliest years of the son of orthodox parents 
are passed in a family atmosphere where the 
whole duty of man is to observe the religious 
law. He learns to say his prayers every 
morning and evening, either at home or at 
the synagogue. At the age of five, he is 
taken to the Hebrew private school, the 
“chaider,” where, in Russia, he spends most 
of his time from early morning till late at 
night. The ceremony accompanying his first 
appearance in “chaider”’ is significant of his 
whole orthodox life. Wrapped in a “ talith,” 
or praying shawl, he is carried by his father 
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the 


to the school and received there by 
“ melamed,”’ or teacher, who holds out before 
him the Hebrew alphabet on a large chart. 
Before beginning to learn the first letter of 
the alphabet he is given a taste of honey, and 
when he declares it to be sweet, he is told that 
the study of the Holy Law, upon which he 
is about to enter, is sweeter than honey. 
Shortly afterwards a coin falls from the 
ceiling, and the boy is told that an angel 
dropped it from heaven as a reward for 
learning the first lesson. 

In the Russian “ chaider”’ the boy proceeds 
with a further study of the alphabet, then 
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BEGINNING A MERCANTILE CAREER. 
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the prayer-book, the Pentateuch, other por- 
tions of the Bible, and begins with the com- 
plicated Talmud. Confirmed at thirteen years 
of age, he enters the Hebrew academy and 
continues the study of the Talmud, to which, 
if he is successful, he will devote himself all 
his life. For his parents desire him to be a 
rabbi, or Talmudical scholar, and to give 
himself entirely 
to a learned in- 
terpretation of 
the sweet law. 
The boy’s life 
at home, in Rus- 
sia, conforms 
with the reli- 
gious education 
received at the 
“chaider.” On 
Friday afternoon, 
when the Sabbath 
begins, and on 
Saturday morn- 
ing, when it con- 
tinues, he is free 
from school, and 
on Friday does 
errands for his 
mother or helps 
in the preparation 
for the Sabbath. 
In the afternoon 
he commonly 
bathes, dresses 
freshly in Sab- 
bath raiment, and 
goes to “chaider”’ 
in the evening. 
Returning from 
school, he finds 
his mother and 
sisters dressed in their best, ready to “greet 
the Sabbath.” The lights are glowing in 
the candlesticks, the father enters with 
“Good Shabbas” on his lips, and is re- 
ceived by the grandparents, who occupy the 
seats of honor. They bless him and the chil- 
dren in turn. The father then chants the 
hymn of praise and salutation; a cup of wine 
or cider is passed from one to the other; 
every one washes his hands, arranges himself 
at table in the order of age, the youngest sit- 
ting at the father’s right hand. After the 
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meal they sing a song dedicated to the Sab- 
bath, and say grace. The same ceremony is 
repeated on Saturday morning, and afterwards 
the children are examined in what they have 
learned of the Holy Law during theweek. The 
numerous religious holidays are observed in 
the same way, with special ceremonies of their 
own in addition. The important thing to 
notice is that the boy’s whole training and 
education bears directly on ethics and reli- 
gion, in the study of which he is encouraged 
to spend his whole life. 

In a simple Jewish community in Russia, 
where the “chaider ” is the only school, where 
the government is hostile and the Jews are 
therefore thrown back upon their own cus- 
toms, the boy loves his religion, he loves and 
honors his parents, his highest ambition is to 
be a great scholar—to know the Bible and 
all its glorious meaning, to know the Tal- 
mudical comments upon it, and to serve God. 
Above every one else he respects the aged, the 
Hebrew scholar, the rabbi, the teacher. The 
“law ” outweighs allelse in value. Abraham 
and Moses, David and Solomon, the prophet 
Elijah, are the kind of great men to whom his 
imagination soars. 

But in America, even before he begins to 
go to our public schools, the little Jewish boy 
finds himself in contact with a new world 
which stands in violent contrast with the 
orthodox environment of his first few years. 
Indefinitely, at the beginning, from his play- 
mates in the streets, from his older brother 
or sister, he picks up a little English, a little 
American slang, hears older boys boast of 
prize-fighter Bernstein, and learns vaguely to 
feel that there is a strange and fascinating life 
on the street. At this tender age he may 
even begin to black boots, gamble in pennies, 
and be filled with a “wild surmise” about 
American dollars. 

With his entrance into the public school 
the little fellow runs plump against a system 
of education and a set of influences which 
are at total variance with those traditional 


to his race and with his home life. The 
religious element is entirely lacking. The 


educational system of the public schools is 
heterogeneous and worldly. The boy be- 
comes acquainted in the school reader with 
fragments of writings on all subjects, with 
a little mathematics, a little history. His 
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instruction in the interests of a liberal non- 
sectarianism is entirely secular. English 
becomes his most familiar language. He 
achieves a growing comprehension and sym- 
pathy with the independent, free, rather scep- 
tical spirit of the American boy; he rapidly 
imbibes ideas about social equality, contempt 
for authority, and tends to prefer Sherlock 
Holmes to Abraham as a hero. 

The orthodox Jewish influences, still at 
work upon him, are rapidly weakened. He 
grows to look upon the ceremonial life at 
home as rather ridiculous. His old parents, 
who speak no English, he regards as “ green- 
horns.”’ English becomes his habitual tongue, 
even at home, and Yiddish he begins to for- 
get. He still goes to ‘“chaider,’”’ but under 
conditions exceedingly different from those 
obtaining in Russia, where there are no public 
schools, and where the boy is consequently 
shut up within the confines of Hebraic edu- 
cation. In America, the “ chaider” assumes 
a position entirely subordinate. Compelled 
by law to go to the American public school, 
the boy can attend “chaider” only before 
the public school opens in the morning or 
after it closes in the afternoon. At such 
times the Hebrew teacher, who dresses in a 
long black coat and outlandish tall hat, and 
commonly speaks no English, visits the boy 
at home, or the boy goes to a neighboring 
“ chaider.”’ 

The boy’s contempt for the “ chaider’s”’ 
teaching comes the more easily because he 
rarely understands his Hebrew lessons to the 
full. His real language is English, the 
teacher’s is commonly the Yiddish jargon, 
and the language to be learned is Hebrew. 
The problem before him is consequently the 
strangely difficult one of learning Hebrew, 
a tongue unknown to him, through a transla- 
tion into Yiddish, a language of growing 
unfamiliarity, which, on account of its poor 
dialectic character, is an inadequate vehicle 
of thought. 

The orthodox parents begin to see that the 
boy, in order to “get along” in the New World, 
must receive a Gentile training. Instead of 
hoping to make a rabbi of him, they reluctantly 
consent to his becoming an American business 
man, or, still better, an American doctor or 
lawyer. The Hebrew teacher, less convinced 


of the usefulness and importance of his work, 
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is in this country more simply commercial and 
less disinterested than abroad ; a man gener. 
ally, too, of less scholarship as well as of less 
devotion. 

The growing sense of superiority on the 
part of the boy to the Hebraic part of his 
environment extends itself soon to the home. 
He learns to feel that he is greatly superior 
to his parents. In the struggle between the 
two sets of influences, that of the home be- 
comes less and less effective. He runs away 
from the supper table to join his gang on the 
Bowery, where he is quick to pick up the very 
latest slang; where his talent for caricature 
is developed often at the expense of his par- 
ents, his race, and all “foreigners”; for he is 
an American, he is “the people,” and like 
his glorious countrymen in general, he is 
quick to ridicule the stranger. He laughs at 
the foreign Jew with as much heartiness as 
at the ‘‘dago’’; for he feels that he himself 
is almost as remote from the one as from the 
other. 

“Why don’t you say your evening prayer, 
my son?” asks his mother, in Yiddish. 

“‘ Ah, what yer givin’ us!”’ replies, in Eng- 
lish, the little American-Israelite as he makes 
a bee-line for the street. 

The boys not only talk together of picnics, of 
the crimes of which they read in American 
newspapers, of prize-fights, of budding business 
propositions, but they gradually quit going 
to synagogue, give up “chaider” promptly 
when they are thirteen years old, avoid the 
Yiddish theatres, seek the up-town places of 
amusement, dress in the latest American fash- 
ion, and have a keen eye for the right thing 
in neckties. They even refuse sometimes 
to be present at supper on Friday evenings. 
Then, indeed, the sway of the old people is 
broken. 

“ Amerikane Kinder, Amerikane Kinder!”’ 
wails the old father, shaking his head. The 
trend of things is indeed too strong for the 
old man of the eternal Talmud and ceremony. 

An important circumstance in helping to 
determine the boy’s attitude toward his father 
is the tendency to reverse the ordinary and 
normal educational and economical relations 
existing between father and sons. In Russia 
the father gives the son an education and sup- 
ports him until his marriage, and often after- 
ward, until the young man is able to take care 
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of his wifeand children. The father is, there- is to indulge in some simple pastime which 
fore, the head of the house in reality. Butin generally is calculated to teach him some- 
the New World the boy contributes very early 
to the family’s support. The father is, in this 
country, less able to make an economical place 
for himself than is the son. The little fellow 
sells papers, blacks boots, and becomes a 
street merchant on a small scale. He speaks 
English, and his parents do not. There is a 
tendency for the father to respect the son. 
There is many a huge building on Broadway 
which is the external sign (with the Hebrew 
name of the tenant emblazoned on some ex- 
tended surface) of the energy and indepen- 
dence of some ignorant little Russian Jew, 
the son of a push-cart peddler or sweat-shop 
worker, who began his business career on the 
sidewalks, continued it by peddling in New 
Jersey or on Long Island until he could open 
a small basement store on Hester Street, 
ending perhaps as a rich merchant on Broad- 
way. The little fellow who starts out on this 
laborious climb is a model of industry and 
temperance. His only recreation, outside of‘ vicenranttte Ete 
business, which for him is a pleasure in itself, THE “MELAMED” AND HIS PUPIL. 
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thing. On Friday or Saturday afternoon 
he is likely, for instance, to take a long walk 
to the park, where he is seen keenly inspect- 
ing the animals and perhaps boasting of his 
knowledge about them. He is an acquisitive 
little fellow, and seldom enjoys himself unless 
he feels that he is adding to his figurative or 
literal stock. 

The cloak and umbrella business in New 
York is rapidly being almost monopolized by 
the Jews who began in the Ghetto; and they 
are also very large clothing merchants. 


Higher, however, than a considerable mer- 
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chant in the world of business the little 
Ghetto boy, born in a patriarchal Jewish 
home, has not yet attained. The Jews who 
as bankers, brokers, and speculators on Wall 
Street control millions never have been 
Ghetto Jews. They came from Germany, 
where conditions are very different from 
what they are in Russia, Galicia, and Rou- 
mania, and where, through the comparatively 
liberal education of a secular character which 
they were able to obtain, they were already 
beginning to have a national life outside 
of the Jewish traditions. Then, too, these 
Jews who are now prominent in Wall Street, 
have been in this country much longer than 
their Russian brethren. They are frequently 
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the sons of Germans who in the last gen- 
eration attained commercial rank. If they 
were born abroad, they came many years 
before the Russian immigration began and 
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before the American Ghetto existed, and have 
consequently become thoroughly identified 
with American life. Some of them began, 
indeed, as peddlers on a very small scale, 
travelled, as was more the habit with them 
then than now, all over the country, and rose 
by small degrees to the position of great 
financial operators. But they became so only 
by growing to feel very intimately the spirit 
of American enterprise which enables a man 
to carry on the boldest operation in a calm 
spirit. 

To this boldness the son of the orthodox 
parents of our Ghetto has not yet attained. 
Coming from the cramped “ quarter,” with 
still a tinge of the patriarchal Jew in his 
blood, not yet thoroughly at home in the 
atmosphere of the American “ plunger,” he 
is a little hesitant, though very keen, in busi- 
ness affairs. The conservatism instilled in 
him by the pious old “ greenhorn,”’ his father, 
is a limitation to his American “nerve.” He 
likes to deal in ponderable goods, to be able 
to touch and handle his wares, to have them 
before his eyes. In the next generation, when 
in business matters also he will be an instruc- 
tive American, he will become as big a finan- 
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cial speculator as any of them, but at present 
he is pretty well content with his growing 
business on Broadway and his fine residence 
up-town. 

Although as compared with the American 
or German-Jew financier who does not turn 
a hair at the gain or loss of a million, and who 
in personal manner maintains a phlegmatic, 
Napoleonic calm which is almost the most 
impressive thing in. the world to an ordinary 
man, the young fellow of the Ghetto seems 
a hesitant little “‘dickerer,” yet, of course, he 
is a rising business man, and as compared to 
the world from which he has emerged, a very 
tremendous thing indeed. It is not strange, 
therefore, that this progressive merchant, 
while yet a child, acquires a self-sufficiency, 
an independence, and sometimes an arro- 
gance which not unnaturally, at least in form, 
is extended even toward his parents. 

If this boy were able entirely to forget his 
origin, to cast off the ethical and religious 
influences which are his birthright, there 
would be no serious struggle in his soul, and 
he would not represent a peculiar element in 
our society. He would be like any other 
practical, ambitious, rather worldly American 
boy. The struggle is strong because the 
boy’s nature, at once religious and suscepti- 
ble, is strongly appealed to by both the old 
and new. At the same time that he is keenly 
sensitive to the charm of his American envi- 
ronment with its practical and national oppor- 
tunities, he has still a deep love for his race 
and the old things. He is aware and rather 
ashamed of the limitations of his parents. 
He feels that the trend and weight of things 
are against them, that they are in a minority, 
but yet ina real way the old people remain 
his conscience, the visible representatives of 
a moral and religious tradition by which the 


boy may regulate his inner life. 

The attitude of such a boy toward his 
father and mother is sympathetically de- 
scribed by Dr. Blanstein, principal of the 
Educational Alliance : — 


“Not knowing that I speak Yiddish, the boy 
often acts as interpreter between me and his exclu- 
sively Yiddish-speaking father and mother. He 
always shows a great fear that I should be ashamed 
of his parents and tries to show them in the best 
light. When he translates, he shows, in his manner, 
great affection and tenderness toward these people 
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whom he feels he is protecting ; he not merely turns 
their Yiddish into good English, but modifies the 
substance of what they say in order to make them 
appear presentable, less outlandish and queer. 
He also shows cleverness in translating for his 
parents what I say in English. When he finds that 
I can speak Yiddish and therefore can converse 
heart to heart with the old people, he is delighted. 
His face beams, and he expresses in every way that 
deep pleasure which a person takes in the satisfac- 
tion of honored protégés.” 


The third considerable influence in the life 
of the Ghetto boy is that of the socialists. I 
am inclined to think that this is the least 
important of the three in its effect on his 
character. 

Socialism as it is agitated in the Jewish 


quarter consists in a wholesale rejection, 
often founded on a misunderstanding, of both 


American and Hebraic ideals. The socialists 
harp monotonously on the relations between 
capital and labor, the injustice of classes, and 
on that school of literature, the Russian, at 
the bottom of which there is a strongly 
anarchistic and reactionary impulse. 

The natural effects on the boy are two: a 
tendency to look with distrust at the genu- 
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inely American life about him, and to reject 
the old implicit piety. 

The ideal situation for this young Jew 
would be that where he could become an 
integral part of American life without losing 
the of nature developed by 
Hebraic tradition and education. At present 
he feels a conflict between these two influ- 
ences: his youthful ardor and ambition lead 
him to prefer the progressive, if chaotic and 
uncentred, American life; but his conscience 
does not allow him entire peace in a situation 
which involves a chasm between him and his 
parents and their ideals. If he could find 
along the line of his more exciting interests 
—the American — something that would fill 
the deeper need of his nature, his problem 
would receive a happy solution. 

At present, however, the powers that make 
for the desired synthesis of the old and the 
new are fragmentary and unimportant. They 
consist largely in more or less charitable in- 
stitutions such as the University Settlement, 
the Educational Alliance, and _ those 
Hebrew schools which are carried on with 
definite reference to the boy as an American 
citizen. The latter differ from the “ chai- 


seriousness 


free 
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ders” in several respects. The important 
difference is that these schools are better 
organized, have better teachers, and have as 
a conscious end the supplementing of the 
boy’s common school education. The at- 
tempt is to add to the boy’s secular training 
an ethical and religious training through the 
intelligent study of the 
Bible. It is thought 
that an acquaintance 
with the old literature 
of the Jews is calculated 
to deepen and spiritual- 
ize the boy’s nature. 
The Educational Alli- 
ance is a still better 
organized and more 
intelligent institution, 
having much more the 
same purpose in view 
as the best Hebrew 
schools. Its avowed 
purpose is to combine 
the American and He- 
brew elements, reconcile 
fathers and sons_ by 
making the former more 
American and the latter 
more Hebraic, and in 
that way improve the 
home life of the quarter. 
With the character of 
the University Settle- 
ment nearly everybody 
is familiar. It falls in 
line with Anglo-Saxon 
charitable institutions, 
forms classes, improves 
the condition of the 
poor, and acts as an ethi- 
cal agent. But though 
such institutions may do a great deal of good, 
they are yet too fragmentary and external, 
are too little a vital growth from the con- 
ditions, to supply the demand for a serious 
life which at the same time shall be American. 
But the Ghetto boy is making use of his 
heterogeneous opportunities with the great- 
est energy and ambition. The public schools 
are filled with little Jews; the night schools of 
the east side are practically used by no other 
race. City College, New York University, 
and Columbia University are graduating 





A SUCCESSFUL BROADWAY MERCHANT. 


Russian Jews in numbers rapidly increasing. 
Many lawyers, indeed, children of patriarchal 
Jews, have very large practices already, and 
some of them belong to solid firms on Wall 
Street ; although as to business and financial 
matters they have not yet attained to the 
most spectacular height. Then there are 
innumerable boys’ de- 
bating clubs, ethical 
clubs, and literary clubs 
in the east side; alto- 
gether there is an ex- 
citement in ideas and 
an enthusiastic energy 
for acquiring knowledge 
which has an interesting 
analogy to the hope- 
fulness and acquisitive 
desire of the early 
Renaissance. It is a 
mistake to think that 
the young Hebrew turns 
naturally to trade. He 
turns his energy to 
whatever offers the 
best opportunities for 
broader life and success. 
Other things besides 
business are open to him 
in this country, and he 
is improving his chance 
for the higher education 
as devotedly as he has 
improved his opportuni- 
ties for success in busi- 
ness. 

There are a_ small 
number of young Jews 
who have already at- 
tained a synthesis not 
lacking in the ideal. 
I know a young artist, a boy born in the 
Ghetto, who began his conscious American 
life with contempt for the old things, but 
who with growing culture has learned to 
perceive the beauty of the traditions and 
faith of his race. He puts into his paintings 
of the types of Hester Street an imaginative, 
almost religious, idealism, and his artistic 
sympathy seems to extend particularly to 
the old people. He is reconciled to the 
spirit of his father without ceasing to be an 
American. And there are many more. 


el 
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HARNESSING THE SUN 


A SUCCESSFUL SOLAR 


MOTOR 
PUMPS WATER, AND ITS POWER 


SET UP IN CALIFORNIA — IT 
MAY BE USED TO WATER THE 


DESERT — POSSIBILITIES OF A REVOLUTION IN MOTIVE POWER 


F. B. MILLARD 


HY should we burn costly, hard- 
delved coal in power-houses, when 
we can hitch our trolley cars to the 

sun and have them propelled for the asking? 
But how to hitch them—that has been 
the problem with which scientific men have 
wrestled for years. Now it has been solved, 
and the principle of the invention, like the 
principle of all great inventions, is exceed- 
ingly simple. If you take a sun-glass and a 
toy-engine, and can get sufficient heat at the 
focal point of the sun’s rays below the glass 
to make the water bubble in the tiny boiler, 
you will have steam and presently power. 
This has now been done by the new solar 
motor. 

The motor is in successful operation, 
working a fifteen-horse-power engine, at the 
Ostrich Farm at Pasadena, Cal.; and it is 
used to pump water. It lifts fourteen hun- 
dred gallons a minute. 

The solar motor may be likened to an 
enormous, open umbrella, with a part of the 
top cut off, and set at an angle to catch the 


sunshine on its many mirrors and to reflect 
it upon the long slim boiler, set in the centre 
like the handle of the umbrella. 

From the boiler the steam is conducted 
in pipes to a compound engine operating a 


centrifugal pump. There is little manual 
work to be done in connection with the ma- 
chine. To turn a crank and to clean it now 
and then is all that it requires. It is thirty- 
five feet from the uppermost part of the rim 
of the umbrella to the ground, which distance 
nearly represents the whole diameter of the 
circle. There are in the reflector eighteen 
hundred glass mirrors, each about three inches 
wide and two feet long. Supporting the upper 
part of the umbrella, which is heavily ribbed 
with steel, is a tall iron framework, like that 
set up for windmills, and under the bottom is 
an equatorial mounting, something like that 
used with large telescopes. The solar motor is 
automatically balanced, the weight resting on 
roller bearings, so that only a few pounds of 
hand pressure are required to turn it in any 
way that may be desired. When the operator 
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THE TUBULAR BOILER. 


Reflector out of focus to permit of cleaning and oiling boiler. 


wishes to get up steam, he turns a crank and 
swings the reflector into focus, guided by an 
indicator. When the focus is once obtained, 
the great umbrella, like a sunflower, auto- 
matically keeps its shining face towards the 
sun. Here, too, the inventors have learned 
a lesson from the astronomers, for a common 
clock is made to do duty as a regulator. 

At first the morning dew is seen slowly to 
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Showing part of the tubular boiler. 








ascend in a wreath of vapor from the gigantic 
mouth. Then the bright glasses glitter in the 
sun, and the heat-lines begin to quiver inside 
the circle, the greatest commotion being about 
the long, black boiler, which, as the intensity 
of the focussed rays increases, begins to glis- 
ten, so that in any photograph taken of th« 
machine, the boiler is shown almost as pure 
white. Within an hour of the time of turning 
the crank and getting the focus (if no clouds 
intervene to throw shadows into the reflector) 
there is a jet of steam from the escape valve. 
The engineer moves the throttle, there is a 
succession of hisses from the umbrella-handle, 
a “clank-clank-clankety-clank !”’ and the sun 
is drawing water in a way of which he little 
dreamed a few months ago. 

Once started, the machine runs all day 
without any attention whatever. The man in 
charge may hoe his garden, or read his novel, 
or eat oranges, or go to sleep. The machine 
oils itself. The supply of water for the boiler 
is regulated automatically, as is also the steam 
pressure, and there can be no explosion. The 
motor can be left alone and will run until the 
sun gets so low that there is no more heat. 
Then it will stop, rest over night; and all 
that is needed to start it when the radiant 
energy again asserts itself is the twist of a 
couple of handles. 

The machinery was made in Boston, and 
southern California, the land of almost perpet- 
ual sunshine, was selected as the best place 
to give the niotor its first practical trial. The 
successful motor is the result of nearly ten 
years’ experimental work and of a_ very 
considerable outlay of money. Device after 
device was made and rejected. A model was 
built and set up in Denver a year ago, and its 
feeble workings convinced the promoters of 
the plan that they were on the way to success. 

It is now thought that solar motors will 
before long be seen all over the desert as 
thick as wind-mills in Holland and that they 
will make the desert to blossom as the rose — 
a phrase that literally represents the possi- 
bilities of the machine; for windmills will 
run only so long as the wind blows, and for 
weeks ata time on the desert there is no 
wind; but the sun shines nine days out of the 
ten upon the great, waste land, where oranges 
may be growing, lemons yellowing, and grapes 
purpling, under the glare of sun which, while 
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BLOWING OFF STEAM WITH A PRESSURE OF 210 LBS. 


it ripens the fruits will also water and nourish 
them. 

Cheap power means cheap homes in the 
arid regions of the Southwest — homes for 
millions of men where there are now only 
hundreds. Coal is exceedingly expensive, and 


there is little wood to be had. If the sun- 
motor will pump water, it will also grind 
grain and saw lumber and run electric cars. 
In Central California, in a section where there 
is a large stream of water available for supply- 
ing power, the promoters of an electric enter- 
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prise are hesitating about the outlay of a 
large sum of money in building a dam and 
are thinking of using solar motors, because 
the initial expense would be only half the 
cost of the dam. 

In any land of long sunlight there need be 
no stop over night of the machinery run by 
solar motors; for the storage of electric power 
by the machine is promised by engineers. 

Of the many former and _ unsuccessful 
devices to utilize the sun’s heat for power, — 
aside from the mere toys of tinkering inventors 
—Ericsson’s is the most famous. The mind 
that modelled the J/onitor gave years to this 
problem. But Ericsson’s sun-motor was not 
successful... Other mechanically minded men 
tried vainly to trap sunbeams and make them 
work for a living, but they danced through 





all the meshes of the strange nets spread for 
them by eagerhands. Professor S. P. Langley 
of the Smithsonian Institution wrote sixteen 
years ago :— 

“ Future ages may see the seat of empire trans- 
ferred to regions of the earth now barren and deso- 
lated under intense solar heat — countries which, 
for that very cause, will not improbably become 
the seat of mechanical and thence political power. 
Whoever finds the way to make industrially useful 
the vast sun-power now wasted on the deserts of 
North Africa or the shores of the Red Sea, will 
effect a greater change in men’s affairs than any 
conqueror in history has done; for he will once 
more people those waste places with the life that 
swarmed there in the best days of Carthage and 
of old Egypt, but under another civilization, where 
man shall no longer worship the sun as a God, but 
shall have learned to make it his servant.” 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S INSULARITY 


THE QUALITY THAT MADE GREAT BRITAIN 


GREAT BUT 


WHICH UNDER MODERN CONDITIONS IS PREVENTING GROWTH 


— AN 


INTERESTING STUDY OF 


HIS COUNTRYMEN BY AN 


ENGLISH WRITER—THE NEED OF A NATIONAL AWAKENING 


— WILL ENGLAND LOSE 


HER COMMERCIAL 
BY 


SUPREMACY ? 


T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


HERE was a time in the history of 
England when insularity was one of 
its chiefest blessings: a blessing 

which conspired with other circumstances 
to produce a sturdy type of character and 
to keep at a safe distance the dominating 
power of certain European forces. For many 
centuries English insularity has been a story 
of much gain and little loss; but since Amer- 
ica began to take a large share in the world’s 
work, the loss has been much more evident 
than the gain. Whilst the nations of Europe 
were dealing with that incriminating fact of 
geography which compelled them to have 
frontiers, England got far ahead of her com- 
petitors in the commercial race. But Europe 
became more cautious in matters of war; a 
trade era began to assert itself among conti- 
nental peoples, with the result that the busy 
German has won a success that is now a 
proverb. Meanwhile the American had been 


sleeplessly active, and he is invading every 
market with success. This is the story of 
England’s loss; and so little does insularity 
count as a benefit nowadays, that the Ameri- 
can millionaire takes pity on the crowded 
nature of London streets, and undertakes to 
make locomotion more rapid and comfortable 
by the subterranean twopenny tube. 


A COMMERCIAL PHARISAISM 


But Englishmen are commercial Pharisees, 
and are blind to the changes that are taking 
place before their very eyes. They wear 
their phylacteries with complacent self-right- 
eousness, and on them are written the tradi- 
tions and the glories of the English people, 
the last item being a statement to the effect 
that the gross tonnage of the Empire’s ship- 
ping is 14,261,254 tons, nearly one-half of the 
tonnage of the world. The fact is, English 
commerce has become a creed in which we 
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are taught to believe, and not a struggle in 
which we must take a part; consequently, 
insularity, for so long the cause of England’s 
progress, seems likely to become the cause of 
England’s decline. 

There can be no doubt that, as a whole, my 
countrymen do not realize the importance of 
the commercial war which every day is grow- 
ing more serious. True, there are a few men 
who sound the note of alarm; and there are 
certain newspapers which are alive to all the 
dangers of foreign competition. For instance, 
Lord Rosebery is never weary of pointing out 
the need of superior technical and commercial 
training. Mr. Goschen, too, is a careful stu- 
dent of all modern commercial movements. 
We have papers like the Dazly Mail which 
is alert to announce new facts respecting 
losses and gains in trade, and among weekly 
papers Commercial Intelligence makes a spe- 
cialty of commercial maps, provides a list of 
tenders wanted for home and abroad, gives 
the latest consular news, and furthers the 
work of travellers. 

Now all this is just as it should be, but it 
isnot enough. Itis not enough that a states- 
man should make a speech and a newspaper 


publish an article ; what is needed is a national 


awakening. British consuls do their duty in 
an exemplary fashion, and urge traders to 
supply a cheaper class of goods, to pack 
them well, and to be content with a small 
order at first; they urge them to send trav- 
ellers who are linguists and who will study 
a customer’s wishes. But what if the British 
manufacturer is so incurably insular that he 
refuses to provide for a cheaper demand and 
declines to alter his method of packing be- 
cause it paid well in his father’s time and 
ought to pay well now? What if he insists 
upon larger orders or none at all and con- 
tinues to send travellers who cannot conduct 
business in any language but their own? The 
leaders of thought and education may make 
their speeches, and the newspapers may pub- 
lish their articles, and the consuls issue their 
reports, and the chambers of commerce hold 
their deliberations: the fact remains, England, 
as a whole, is asleep. 


GOVERNMENTAL INACTIVITY 


Will the Government do anything? Let 
us see. It has sent commercial attachés to 
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Paris, Berlin, Madrid, Constantinople, and 
Vienna. ‘“ As an experiment,” it has decided 
to appoint commercial agents in Russia, Swit- 
zerland, and America. This sounds like an 
unwilling concession to serious facts relating 
to the possible decay of British trade; per- 
haps it signifies nothing of the kind, and 
merely suggests the hopeless incompetency 
of some of our Government departments. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the ex- 
istence of a Board of Trade Intelligence 
Office, located at 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Apparently there is but one room, about ten 
feet square, and the staff consists of a chief 
and two clerks. Seemingly, the Government 
finds political emergencies too engrossing to 
allow much margin for the furtherance of 
commerce. 

How can a national awakening be brought 
about? I am sure it will never spring from 
within. Such a supposition is altogether 
against the English character. You may 
deluge an Englishman with statistics about 
competition in trade, but he will smile through 
it all. Some years ago Mr. Ernest Williams 
published his celebrated book “ Made in Ger- 
many.” It opened the eyes of a good many 
people and made them think, but it may well 
be questioned whether it accomplished any 
actual change in commercial habits; in fact, 
the chief effect seems to have been to deepen 
the national aversion to the Germans. 


BAD RESULTS OF NATIONAL SUCCESS 
This stiff-necked attitude is the worst fea- 
ture of insularity, but it is insularity’s inevi- 
table product. Psychologically, we are a 
people with old ideas and associations. We 
carry a load of history and precedent on our 
backs and cannot rid ourselves of the burden. 
We were obliged to invent an original loco- 
motive because it had nothing with which 
comparison was possible; but when it came 
to the building of a railway carriage, we felt 
compelled to construct a stage-coach and alter 
nothing but the wheels. Age in the nation 
is like age in the individual — it precludes the 
acceptance of new ideas and prefers to fulfil 
an ordered routine, Inertia, complacency, 
self-satisfaction, —call it what you will, —over- 
takes every old and especially every success- 
ful people. England has prospered and lies 
back in calm assurance that all is well. Tell 
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one of her citizens that we depend upon 
others for our wheat supply, and he will say 
that most of it is carried in British bottoms 
and that the British fleet protects the Empire’s 
commerce in every part of the globe. He either 
cannot or will not conceive of a state of things 
where a failure in foreign crops, or a crip- 
pling of the fleet in time of war, might place 
our tight little island in great straits. 

The Britisher has been cradled in notions 
of superiority, and vulnerability is an idea 
‘ that does not often occur to him. He has 
had no one to look up to as a model: in war 
he has been the bravest of the brave, and in 
the arts of commerce he has carried all before 
him; so that in war and in peace he took a 
first place with the ease that is born of intel- 
ligence and energy. He can produce figures 
which are astounding; from out his little isle 
he digs more coal than is mined in the vast 
territories of the United States, the United 
States grows the world’s cotton, but exports 
less than Great Britain. 

There is, however, another side to the pic- 
ture, and it would be an insult to British intel- 
ligence to say that Englishmen are ignorant 
of the facts. They know what the frequency 
of strikes and the baneful influences of trades 
unions are doing; it is no news to them that 
in woollen goods, iniron and steel, in machinery 
and many other things, we are in danger of 
becoming vanquished ; what I complain of is 
not the lack of knowledge—though that 
could be vastly improved; it is the lack of 
feeling: foreign competition has not yet been 
taken to heart. 


LACK OF SERIOUSNESS THE DIFFICULTY 


When, therefore, will the national awaken- 
ing come? We have seen that it cannot come 
from within, so tightly are we gripped by the 
hand of insularity. It will come from with- 
out when England has been beaten. The 
Britisher is a sportsman pure and simple. 
He likes a day’s shooting, —a week’s much 
better, —-and when he returns to business he 
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continues to live in the same spirit. He plays 
to win, for the sport there is in it. A writer 
in The Fortnightly Review for January said: 
“Our weakness, as compared with our great- 
est competitors is our different view of work. 
The German, with his thorough intellectual 
interest in his own line, takes more pleasure 
in work than in play. The American goes 
with irresistible vigor into both work and play. 
But the average Briton thinks far more of 
sport than of his job, and thinks far too much 
of sport while at his job!’ Even the British 
soldier is not exempt. Officers were anxious 
to go to South Africa in order to see the 
“fun,” and as soon as a battle is over Tommy 
Atkins likes a game at football; or, if he be 
too tired, he prefers to rest until the next 
“sport” among the kopjes shall begin. This 
lack of seriousness is at the bottom of all the 
mischief, and is in itself a product of our pros- 
perous insularity. 

But when the nation is aroused — what then? 
The conditions of a complex civilization are 
so subtle in their operation that one hesitates 
to hazard a prophecy. The creation of a 
protective tariff on imports; and the banding 
together of the colonies in special trade rela- 
tions with the mother country may do some- 
thing to stop the progress of decline, but my 
fear is that commercial supremacy once lost 
is lost forever. 


A FRANK FORECAST 


To sum up: The outlook to a candid mind 


is depressing. An Englishman is usually 
candid, but if candor means a gloomy outlook, 
it offends his sense of enjoyment, and spoils 
the possibility of “sport.” We have the 
strange paradox that “the most cosmopolitan 
of geographical peoples is the least cosmopol- 
itan in spirit.” The atmosphere now quivers 
with many uncertainties as between nation 
and nation; but one thing is certain, namely, 
that if Great Britain continues in her com- 
mercial slumbers, the sceptre of supremacy 
will pass to the New World in the West. 











INSTANCES OF SUCCESS 


O spirit of prophecy is necessary to 
N foretell from the present state of 
public opinion in England that the 
first great political battle of the new reign 
will be waged over the methods for protect- 
ing the home market from outside competi- 
tors, and the much larger schemes of securing 
the trade of the colonies by means of govern- 
mental aid and restrictions. This contest 
will come about both through public need 
and private ambition. »«. 

The present general outcry for new life 
and new methods in the trade world seems, 
to any one who has studied English politics, 
like but another special providence for the 
advancement of Mr. Chamberlain. For a 
long time his chief imperial aim has been 
the consolidation of the empire both by senti- 
mental and material bonds. The one has 
been proven to exist in an almost unhoped 
for measure in the part which the colonies 
have borne in the South African war. And 
as soon as the difficulties arising therefrom 
are cleared away, the Birmingham statesman 
will be prepared to inaugurate the contest of 
his life for some sort of imperial so//verezn. 
By it he will win or lose the great end of 
his ambition —the premiership. That it will 
be a battle royal only those who know how 
firmly free-trade ideas are embedded in the 
conservative British mind can appreciate. 
As necessity is ever an overwhelming ally 
against theory, there is every chance of the 
victory to the protectionists. 

But whatever the outcome, the whole na- 
tion cannot fail to be more thoroughly aroused 
to danger than it has been by the present dis- 
cussions.. Manufacturers will finally under- 
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stand the need of closer codperation with 
employees, of a more democratic bearing in 
their relations with those under them. Trade 
unionists are sure to awaken to the injury 
done by their short-sighted restrictions on 
labor and its output. And, most important 
of all, it will take just such a noisy movement 
as a great general election to arouse the Brit- 
ish workman from his present suicidal indif- 
ference. Therefore, whoever wins in the 
fight, and whether the whole British empire 
is to be hedged in with a protective wall or 
not, there will surely be an end to the pleas- 
ant path by which the foreign competitor 
now has free access to the markets of Greater 
Britain. This is the one great reason why 
those American industries desiring a foreign 
outlet should make hay in the present sun- 
shine. They should especially beware of a 
dangerous disposition to neglect a small but 
promising foreign trade, built up with diffi- 
culty, the moment the demand at home is 
large enough to consume their output. Neg- 
ligence of this sort has caused several repeti- 
tions of the first battle for recognition, sure 
to be more costly than the temporary gain at 
home. The American producer must under- 
stand that a foreign trade is like any other, 
and cannot be put down and taken up at will. 
He seems determined to enter the markets of 
the world,—in fact, he has already effected 
an entrance of no mean proportions. But he 
has much to learn in regard to political, racial, 
and trade conditions. He would be surprised 
to know how even political questions at home 
affect this foreign ambition of his. 

In the discussion of the trusts in American 
politics of late years, little has been said about 
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the distinct advantage which these trade com- 
binations enjoy when any branch of industry 
seeks a foreign outlet. The innumerable dif- 
ficulties which beset the way of the individual 
manufacturer, anxious for a market abroad, 
fall much more easily before the strength 
which this great combination is able to wield. 


OUR CONSULAR SERVICE 


There have also been frequent attacks upon 
the United States consular system, which 
should be given close attention by the pro- 
ducer. For the consul is his direct repre- 
sentative in the foreign market. Many 
Americans, with dainty social inclinations, 
have returned from European sight-seeing 
much horrified at what they call the low 
social standing of our consuls. They have 
been quite carried away by the dignity of 
almost diplomatic exclusiveness, which sur- 
rounded the British Consul, for instance. 
Our consul, they will tell you, is a most or- 
dinary person, who, perhaps, lives over a 
shop, and who associates mainly with the 
tradespeople. Most of the people who join 
in this cry do not really know the difference 
between a legation and a consulate, and will 


nearly always speak of a consul as a diplo- 


mat. There are many reasons for a perma- 
nent diplomatic service and for a more 
generous appropriation for its support. But 
whenever the consular service begins to be- 
lieve that it is too good to associate with 
tradespeople, its usefulness will end. A con- 
sul is primarily a trade representative, and all 
his better abilities should be devoted to fur- 
thering his country’s commerce. The slight- 
est investigation into foreign opinion on the 
subject will show that other governments are 
calling upon their consuls to imitate ours. 
The old charge that the American consul 
was only a sort of “public drummer’’: be- 
comes an honor when one sees what results 
he has achieved. In the discussion now fill- 
ing the English press on the entrance of 
American industries into the British market, 
one finds frequent praise for the American 
consul. For instance, the consul at Birming- 
ham, Mr. Marshal Halstead, has given so 
much study to the furthering of American 
trade in England, and has made so many apt 
reports on the subject, that he is constantly 
referred to. Indeed, he lacks little, if any- 
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thing, of being an ideal consul. There is a 
good story from Naples which tells how the 
British Consul in evening clothes and glitter- 
ing decorations once passed his American 
colleague on the quay almost mobbed by a 
swarm of immigrants. ‘How on earth can 
you afford to do such dirty work?” asked 
the Englishman. The reply was, “These 
people are to be American citizens one day, 
and I am determined that only fit ones shall 
have the chance. That’s why I am here.” 

Other political conditions affecting trade 
are the practical uselessness of international 
patent laws, and the necessity for full knowl- 
edge as to the company and liability laws of 
the country where business is to be done. 
The former never prevent the most open 
copying of foreign inventions, and in some 
countries, notably Germany, there is scarcely 
a pretension of their observance. There is 
also need for some foreign credit agreement. 
American business men will miss reports like 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s and at the same 
time be expected to extend liberal credit. 
Consuls are prohibited by law, and wisely, 
from reporting on the financial standing of 
any citizen of the country to which they are 
accredited. 


THE AMERICAN SALESMAN IN ENGLAND 


The most prominent trait of character 
with which the American trader in Great 
Britain has to deal is indolence. To any one 
at all accustomed to the rush and hurry of 
American life, the inordinately slow methods 
here prevalent are exasperating almost to 
distraction. | Undoubtedly the climate has 
much to do with it. But a rock-bound con- 
servatism has much to do in preventing 
possible improvement. The press is con- 
stantly defending the leisurely life of English- 
men and thanks God that they are not afflicted 
with the American demon, restlessness. Yet 
in the same papers, in adjoining columns, 
will be laments over the success of the Ameri- 
cans in securing British trade. 

The American salesman must remember 
that he has only from four to six hours a day 
in which to do business, and as a rule it will 
take him six to accomplish what might be 
done at home in one. Only recently one of 
the leading evening papers had a serious 
leader protesting against the extension of 
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underground railways. It said that hurry 
was not everything in life, that half the 
pleasure of living in London resulted from 
the absence of rush and turmoil, and that 
if the “tube” builders were allowed a free 
hand, they would soon convert the city into a 
shrieking American pandemonium. 


DEMAND FOR HIGH-CLASS GOODS 


On the other hand, with this great national 
fault go many corollary virtues. Trade in 
Great Britain must be built up on merit, and 
this is something which many American ex- 
porters have yet to learn. It is quality 
alone which wins here, never cheapness, and 
seldom novelty. Customers once obtained 
are veryconstant. No petty cutting in prices 
will lure them from a known and tried pro- 
ducer. The American manufacture to win 
its way must be distinctly better than its 
British rival, for it has to overcome, besides, a 
sort of dogged patriotism. The word “im- 
ported” has none of the sweet sound to British 
ears that it has so long enjoyed in America. 
None of your new-fangled American models 
for Mr. John Bull, if, you please. It takes 
him a long time to decide that the Yankee 
can make a better article than he can, and 
while the sharp commercial traveller is busy 
telling over all the virtues of the new pattern, 
honest old John is busy looking for its vices. 


~ The virtues he thinks can take care of them- 


selves. 
trouble. 

One incident that came to my knowledge 
will illustrate this. An American commer- 
cial traveller had built up quite a trade in a 
certain kind of fountain pens, a sort of middle- 
class article more or less out of date in the 
United States. For this very reason it was 
once impossible to fill an order for five hun- 
dred pens from one of his oldest and best 
customers. Rather than lose the custom, he 
arranged that a much better and more modern 
pen should be shipped in place of the kind 
ordered. Judge of his surprise when the 
dealer refused to accept them. “They are 
much better, sir, in every way, and it is only 
by a great reduction in the price that you 
get them at the cost of the old ones.” “ That 
may all be true,” said Mr. Bull, “but they 
are not the kind I ordered nor what my 
customers ask for. I sell what they want, 


The vices are going to make the 
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and am not in the educating business.” The 


pens had to be sent back to America. 


THINGS AMERICANS MUST AVOID 


It has been very plainly demonstrated that 
nothing so injures American business in Eng- 
land as undue noise made about any particu- 
lar success. English patriotism more or less 
resents American bragging. And all who are 
engaged in the trade agree in declaring that 
the less said about what is done in certain 
lines, the better. This is a lesson we have to 
learn from the English themselves. They 
have always preserved much secrecy and cau- 
tion in their foreign trade. Silence prevents 
animosities and leaves rivals in ignorance. 
So first of all in making his appearance as 
a world trader Brother Jonathan must restrain 
his talent for boasting. 

It may be easily learned of any of the 
industries which are doing a good English 


‘business that the most successful method of 


introducing goods into the English market is 
to have some British firm, that deals in simi- 
lar goods, handle the merchandise, while an 
absolutely independent agent, accountable 
only to his chiefs at home, builds up the 
trade. This method is rather costly, for, of 
course, the British agents require a commis- 
sion on all goods handied, and the salary and 
the expenses of the agent have to be paid. 
But a good British custom is well worth all 
the additional cost. Generally the cost in 
some measure may be added to the price of 
the goods. Any industry which thrives by 
cheapness had better stay at home. It has 
been very difficult to teach Americans seek- 
ing an English outlet that undue cutting of 
prices is not only unnecessary but dangerous. 
If you sell your product for two shillings less 
than the similar English article is sold you 
may make the sale. If you offer it at two 
pounds less, honest John at once concludes 
that it is but a Yankee gimcrack and is worth- 
less. Even the famous American three dollar 
shoes, which stare at you from shop windows 
here, are sold for 15s. 6d., nearly four dollars. 

It is almost absolutely necessary that the 
American firm have its own man here. The 
foreign agent cannot be trusted. Either he 
will take your agency in order to secure the 
market for his own product while holding 
back the sales of yours, or he will take advan- 
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tage of loose patent laws, particularly on the 
continent, to copy your article in nearly every 
particular and flood the market against you. 
As our foreign trade is yet in its infancy, it 
may be called the age of the drummer, for the 
drummer is but the nurse of an infant traffic. 
As soon as it is firmly established his use- 
fulness disappears, just as it has done so 
noticeably in the United States during the last 
few years. The jobber is all very well where 
there is a steady demand, -but he will never 
create new demands or discover newcustomers. 

Judge Albion W. Tourgee, United States 
Consul at Bordeaux, puts the matter plainly 
when he says : — 

“ Our foreign trade is a new thing ; butit isin the 
hearts of the American people, especially the man- 
ufacturers, that it must be pushed. Thousands of 
them are determined to get a foothold on foreign 
soil. But most of them hunt at long range. They 
send advertising matter printed in English to a con- 
sul in a city where not one ina thousand reads Eng- 
lish, and perhaps none of the consumers they wish 
to reach; ask the consul a score of impossible 
questions and request a list of addresses of dealers 
in their line. They get the addresses desired, send 


to each dealer more advertising matter in English 
and perhaps write to them, giving them a full history 


of their establishments and how they wish to sell 
f.0.b.at New York, cash at ten days, sight draft with 
B/L attached. The would-be exporter fails to get 
a foreign trade simply because he deserves to fail. 
Trade once secured may be held without the 
drummer, but the travelling salesman is the only 
agency that can secure and develop a profitable 
foreign trade. This is the secret of the immense 
increase in German commerce since 1875. Every 
country of the world and all the islands of the seas 
are full of the imperturbable, good-natured, and 
persistent German drummers.” 
THINGS AMERICANS MUST KNOW 

The American exporter must acquaint him- 
self with all of chance of traffic which: may 
favor his ends. The great consumption in 
England of coke from the Southern states 
grew out of the fact that it was a very accept- 
able ballast for the cotton-laden ships which 
come directly from Southern cottonfields to 
the English factories. In many markets he 
has a freight advantage over his English 
rivals. He must also be ready to meet all 
manner of criticisms of his wares and be sure 
that the wares are able to withstand them. 
The American built locomotives now in use on 
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certain British railways are under a constant 
fire of criticism. 

Ignorance of local laws in the country of 
export often causes disastrous results. For 
instance, an American gun factory recently 
began what seemed a very auspicious export 
trade to England. But they were entirely 
ignorant of the severe test which the law re- 
quires all guns on the English market to 
undergo. Nearly all of their guns exploded 
under test, and the incident did not aid the 
trade in American guns generally. 

All manner of petty opposition must be 
expected, especially on the continent. For 
instance, the German bicycle makers, after 
failing in their attempt to get a prohibitive 
tariff on American bicycles, solemnly agreed 
to boycott all trade journals carrying Ameri- 
can bicycle advertisements. All manner of 
pushing business methods must be met in com- 
petition. There are British trade lecturers 
now setting out to all the corners of the earth. 
In their efforts to compete with the United 
States for the trade of Jamaica a commercial 
expedition was organized by the Bristol Cham- 
ber of Commerce in -January in which one 
hundred cases of merchandise samples were 
sent out. The Germans open sample rooms 
all over the world. There are no limits to the 
means which may be utilized to further com- 
merce. The American Consul at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Germany, reports that the exhibition 
of a famous American circus there had a very 
impressive effect upon the people, who were 
most ignorant as to America generally, and 
suggests that if drummers would follow the 
circus they would do a rousing trade. 

Brother Jonathan seems to realize even less 
than his anxious foreign rivals what a threat- 
ening figure in the markets of the world he 
is. Far-seeing English traders are fast mak- 
ing investments in American enterprises. 
This may mean to political clairvoyants a fu- 
ture Anglo-American trade alliance. Already 
continental seers foresee it. For instance, M. 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in the Vienna Tagedlatt, 
recently advocated with much force a conti- 
nental trade alliance against England and 
America. If England and the United States 
should make a firm, it would be a great part- 
nership, for one is as truly the best trader in 
the world as the other is far and away the 
best manufacturer. 
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F the best-informed men of affairs in the 
I United States to-day were asked to name 
the most masterful personality in the coun- 
try, perhaps in the world, most of them would 
name Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Within a 
month, by his strong hand, two of the greatest 
transactions in the history of practical affairs 
have been consummated, — the great railroad 
consolidation which gives one “ community of 
interest” control of great systems from ocean 
to ocean and of trans-Pacific traffic as well, and, 
greatest of all, the great steel combination. 

In its last analysis the making of great 
combinations, like other successful pieces of 
work, leads back to strong personalities, — in 
finance to personalities that stand for safety 
and for development. No amount of money, 
by the sheer force of money, could bring 
about such results. They imply a confidence 
in character — most of all in the quality of 
building up great properties. Mr. Morgan 
has achieved preéminence not simply as a 
man in command of great wealth, but as a 
man of the most extraordinary constructive 
and conserving ability. 

The right of a man to think in peace dur- 
ing his business hours is not recognized by 
the public. He who would enjoy the luxury 
of thought in a place where there are many 
men gathered together must either hire guards 
or defend himself most vigorously. Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan is the most prominent of 
American financiers to-day, perhaps because 
he thinks steadily and hard while he is in his 
workshop. He does not leave to subordinates 
the duty of defending him from intruders; he 
defends himself. Consequently he is some- 
times thought to be curt, to say the least. 
This superficial and unfair judgment has been 
made nwt only of Mr. Morgan’s personality, 
but of his methods of business also. He is 
not sensitive to criticism; but he has very 
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wisely said that much of the time that is 
spent in criticising his manners might more 
profitably be used in studious imitation of his 
habits of thought. 

Not long ago a young man was sent by his 
employer to Mr. Morgan to make a verbal 
inquiry. When he entered the big counting- 
room, he saw that Mr. Morgan was not at 
his desk. He asked the nearest clerk where 
he was. The clerk pointed to a distant 
door. The young man went at once into 
the room, and there he saw Mr. Morgan in 
an armchair before a snapping wood fire. 
There were many clerks in the room working 
over ledgers and sheets of figures. He con- 
gratulated himself that he had found the 
banker at leisure. He stood beside Mr. 
Morgan, waiting respectfully to be spoken to. 
Mr. Morgan did not speak. The young man 
grew uneasy. He began to feel as a man 
feels in a nightmare. He made up his mind 
to count ten, and if Mr. Morgan had not 
then spoken, to break the awful silence him- 
self. The banker seemed to be tracing a 
curved line on the arm of the chair. He 
held his finger at the end of the line as one 
marks the place in a book, when he is inter- 
rupted, and he looked up and asked gruffly :— 

“How did you get in here?” 

“JT —]—lI walked in, sir,” stammered the 
young man. He could think of nothing else 
to say. 

“Walk out!” roared Mr. Morgan. Then 
he turned his attention again to the line on 
the arm of the chair. 

For many years there was no outpost at 
the door of Mr. Morgan’s office; and the 
present defence there against interruption is 
not formidable. There are few men of great 
business concerns who are more easily ap- 
proached. It has apparently been Mr. Mor- 
gan’s idea that the constant running in of 
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office boys with the cards of callers is as 
troublesome as the entrance of the callers 
themselves. He is capable of ridding him- 
self of the unwelcome or the untimely visitor 
as quickly as he could return an answer 
through an office boy. Moreover, should 
the visitor be one with whom he desires to 
talk, the go-between wastes the time of them 
both. Again, the “guard” may misjudge a 
man by his looks. Mr. Morgan is too shrewd 
and too democratic to make that mistake. 
Any man who has any real reason for see- 
ing him finds him easily accessible. 

Mr. Morgan believes in doing himself all 
the work that he can do without wasting 
time; but he does nothing that one of his 
partners or subordinates can do without his 
supervision. For instance, he himself meets 
visitors, high or low; but he seldom, if ever, 
signs a check with his own hand. 

From the moment he reaches his office in 
the morning — he is nearly always in his office 
in time to hear the stock ticker signal “ good 
morning ” — until he leaves at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, he might well seem to a casual 
observer to be the least occupied man in his 


office. He walks about among the desks, 
glancing over his clerks’ shoulders at the 
books. He skims through the pages of a 


railroad report or a bond prospectus or a 
lawyer’s draft of a railroad reorganization 
plan. When the outer offices are crowded 


with messengers and delivery clerks, and’ 


the place is in an uproar with their run- 
ning to and fro, the head of the house 
strides among them, apparently in an idle 
mood. He questions one and another to 
learn from whom they come and what word 
they bring; he even shoves them along 
bodily to accelerate their pace, and claps 
his hands together cheerily to make them 
jump. If a friend comes in at such a time, 
Mr. Morgan will call to him gleefully through 
the hubbub, saying : — 

“How is this? Are you doing things at 
this rate over in your office?” 

Visible evidence that the house is active 
and energetic is a tonic to him. 

But all his apparent aimlessness of super- 
vision is part of the method of the man. He 
knows every set of books on the shelves as 
well as the men who have charge of them. 
He can turn at once to the record of any 
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stage of any transaction past or present in 
which the house has had a part. He is prob- 
ably the only man under its roof who knows 
everything that is going on there. 

It was after some weeks of just such appar- 
ently aimless wandering about his offices that 
Mr. Morgan called his partners together and 
told them that he had bought the New York 
and Northern Railroad, and had sold it to the 
New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company at a profit that would seem to 
almost any firm in Wall Street satisfactory 
pay for a year’s labor. Up to that moment 
not one of his partners had known of the 
transaction. But nearly every one of them 
had done something, at Mr. Morgan’s direc- 
tion, toward bringing the matter to a success- 
ful conclusion. They had known that some 
business of importance had absorbed him even 
more than usual. One perhaps had bought 
a block of stock; another perhaps had exe- 
cuted a masking movement on the floor of the 
stock exchange, and another had prepared an 
opinion on some point in railroad law; but 
all these things had been done as in the regu- 
lar progress of the firm’s business. The shap- 
ing of these tasks into the consummation of 
the particular business in hand had been the 
work of Mr. Morgan himself. 

Such a method does not imply distrust of 
his subordinates and colleagues; nothing could 
be further from the truth. To a man who 
knows exactly what he wants to do, and 
exactly how he wants it done, nothing can 
be more satisfactory than the knowledge that 
his orders are being carried out literally by 
men whose responsibility is limited to their 
own part of the work, who are not affected 
in what they do by any misgivings or hopes 
about the culminating achievement; he wants 
no suggestions and he wants no criticisms ; 
he knows. It is hardly necessary to say that 
his partners have no quarrel with his plans 
nor with the tasks that are assigned to them. 

Sometimes several great reorganizations 
have been brought about almost simultane- 
ously, with one or more partners as a general 
of each separate movement, but all under the 
supervision of the chief who deals in railroads 
as small merchants buy smallwares. [any 
a time he buys cheaply things which are 
unattractive and unsalable; he proves their 
soundness and sells them again dearly, some- 
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times to the very customers from whom they 
were bought. 

From the days in 1869, when he drove the 
buccaneers, Gould and Fisk, from the dis- 
abled Albany and Susquehanna Railroad and 
made it again a self-sustaining property, Mr. 
Morgan has been a rebuilder and never a 
wrecker. When his hand has been laid upon 
a railroad useless expenses have dropped from 
the accounts, better train service for shippers 
of freight and for passengers has been ar- 
ranged, the danger of accidents has been 
lessened, and useless competition with other 
railroads has been eliminated. Of late it has 
been as a peacemaker between quarrelsome 
neighbors that he has been prominently work- 
ing. It has always been one of his methods 
of restoring and promoting prosperity whether 
in railroad or in other interests. When the 
West Shore Railroad was committing slow 
suicide and was doing hurt to the New York 
Central at the same time, it was Mr. Morgan 
who brought them under one management 
and thus restored them both to health. On 
more than one occasion when the fight for 
ready money on the floor of the stock ex- 
change had sent the rate of interest up to 
an abnormally high point, Mr. Morgan has 
restored healthy conditions by announcing 
that all the ready money that he had could 
be borrowed at a normal rate of interest. 
The European acquaintance and financial 
influence which he inherited from his father 
and extended by his own ability and honesty 
again and again have made it possible for 
him to secure money from abroad in great 
sums at critical times. European investors 
in American securities think themselves pro- 
tected against loss only when they have taken 
insurance against Mr. Morgan’s death. This 
fact tells the story of a masterful personality 
and of the influence that it exerts in world- 
wide finance. 

This same fact indicates also the con- 
structive work of the man — that his plans 
always make for building-up, never for tear- 
ing down. His severest critics have never 
said that he would permit or countenance 
the wreck of a property for the sake of re- 
organizing it. 

Three times at least has Mr. Morgan come 
to the financial rescue of the United States 
Once a pack of little men was 


Government. 
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busy making themselves rich by draining the 
country of gold. Mr. Morgan enabled the 
administration to stop the enfeebling process ; 
but because he profited by the transaction 
he was as roundly abused as if he had joined 
hands with those whom he circumvented. 

His attitude toward such abuse was most 
clearly manifested when the Senate sent a 
committee to investigate his conduct. He 
met them in a parlor of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in New York, and for hours, on a hot 
day in June, 1896, explained every detail of 
his transactions with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. There was no item of the whole 
affair up to the time when the government 
relinquished its title to the bonds that he did 
not patiently lay bare before them. Only 
once in this part of the investigation did he 
show any disposition to be short in his an- 
swers; and that was when one of the in- 
quisitors tried to force him to admit that gold 
could be transferred between America and 
Europe by the trans-Atlantic cable. But 
when he was asked to tell the committee what 
profit his banking house had made by the sale 
of the bonds after the government had parted 
with title to them, he firmly declined to tell. 

“That is a matter, gentlemen,” said he, 
“which concerns me and my house, and 
which has nothing whatever to do with the 
treasury of the United States or with any 
officer of it.” 

Mr. Morgan’s replies to inquiries about his 
right to employ his wealth as he pleases have 
always shown similar independence. He is 
sure that he is right; if others think that he is 
wrong, then they are people whose opinions are 
not worth consideration. It is a comforting 
doctrine and one not without its justification. 

When Mr. Morgan walks down the steps of 
his bank building in the afternoon, he usually 
leaves his office behind him. He is said to 
be as impatient with those who try to carry 
business affairs to him at other times as he 
is with those who bring other affairs than 
business into his office. His friends know 
him as a man of the most generous impulses 
and of tactful thoughtfulness in carrying 
them out. Consider, for instance, his gift of 
a million dollars for the building of a hospital 
in New York’s Eastside. It was necessary in 
notifying the trustees of the hospital of a gift 
so enormous that he should inform them of 
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the conditions under which they were to re- 
ceive the money. He wrote: “This gift is 
made subject to two conditions: first, that 
some provision be made for an adequate 
endowment to meet the running expenses of 
the hospital, and, second, that all the plans 
shall be satisfactory to Dr. James Markoe.” 
Dr. Markoe is Mr. Morgan’s family physician. 
Every man who knows the great organizer 
knows of many generosities great and small 
of which no one else knows except himself 
and the giver. 

Mr. Morgan is not from the ranks; he 
was born to the purple, as it were. He in- 
herited vast financial possessions and respon- 
sibilities, but very early he displayed the 
wonderful power for organization that has 
marked his career. It is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the power of a man like this. 
His word can sway the market; the con- 
nection of his name with enterprise spells 
stability and means success. He is a business 
assurance company in himself; a guarantee 
association lives in his very name. No wonder 
then that such a man’s personal character re- 
flects him, and with Mr. Morgan the individ- 
ual is as interesting as his accomplishments. 
His force and leadership show themselves in 
his dealings with his friends and followers, 
his thoroughness in his pastimes and _ his 
philanthropy. He brooks no interference in 
anything he does; it is all “off his own 
bat.” 

Whether his left hand knows what his 
right hand gives, it might be hard to state; 
but he certainly is chary in allowing his gen- 
erosity to become public. Although beyond 
doubt he has given away $5,000,000 in the 
last ten years, there is not a monument self- 
erected to his generosity, his name is not con- 
nected with a single gift. It is part of the 
game he plays, the unknown strings that 
run to his fingers; they all mean power 
in a certain way. Yet, with all this ca- 
pacity for direction, it is necessary to have 
competent machinery, and it is here also 
that Mr. Morgan has displayed his general- 
ship. His judgment of men has stood him 
in such good stead, that he has gathered 
those about him who can do his bidding and 
who question not their orders. If he was a 
man who had to worry over detail, or, in fact, 
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if he worried at all, he would have had to stop 
long ago, for it is the nervous part of a man’s 
mechanism that first succumbs. He has 
worn other men’s machinery out, perhaps, 
or other men have worn out their own, better 
speaking ; but so far he has stood the test. 

Some years ago at a dinner the late Col- 
onel Auchmuty sat beside Mr. Morgan at the 
table. Somehow the talk drifted to industrial 
education, and the Colonel stated his belief in 
the possibilities of trade schools in New York. 
He spoke of a plan of his for the erection of 
a building wherein young men could learn 
trades shut to them by the operation of social 
labor societies and the abuse of labor power 
and apprentice systems. He mentioned the 
probable outright cost of such an undertaking. 
After the dinner, while the gentlemen lingered 
over their cigars, Mr. Morgan turned to the 
Colonel : — 

“What you have said is most interesting,” 
he remarked. “I have thought it over. Go 
ahead. Get your plans and your property. 
I’ll do it. But do not bother me until the 
thing is ready and completed.” 

And so the Colonel got his plans and got 
his property, and three years went by before 
everything was ready, and all this time not 
one word had he spoken to the man who had 
nodded his head. No one knew, not even 
those closest to the project, who it was that 
was behind it. The incidental expenses had 
been carried on by the Colonel himself, who 
was a man of means. But, as we have said, 
the day came, and the Colonel went down to 
the corner of Broad and Wall streets the first 
time in connection with the business. His card 
secured him an immediate audience with Mr. 
Morgan. Some people might have been 
nervous. Often men have said such things 
and forgotten. It is very much better to 
have them in black and white. 

“ About the trade-school project —”’ 
Colonel began. 

“Oh yes,” replied Mr. Morgan, and he 
tapped a bell. ‘We will see how we stand. 

: Bring the statement and account of 
Colonel Auchmuty’s Industrial Trade School,” 
said Mr. Morgan to the clerk, and there it was, 
the full amount, with interest at six per cent 
from the day on which he had made his verbal 
contract. 
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the HEAD OF THE GREAT STEEL 


COMPANY 


AT TWELVE A STAGE-DRIVING FARMER’S BOY —AT THIRTY- 


NINE THE PRESIDENT OF 


STEEL CORPORATION— THE STORY 


THE NEW 


BILLION-DOLLAR 
OF HIS RAPID RISE— 


HIS GENUINENESS AND HIS GREAT CAPACITY FOR WORK 


BY 


ARTHUR GOODRICH 


any day when there was mail or a 

stray passenger to go, a rickety old 
stage might have been heard creaking down 
from the little town of Loretto, Penn., to the 
railroad station at Cresson and back, witha 
freckled-faced boy of about twelve on the 
driver’s seat,—a newcomer to the quaint 
little mountain town. Up in “the city” — 
for Pittsburg is “the city” in all that Alle- 
gheny country —there is a quiet, busy man 
who has just become the official head of the 
greatest consolidation of money power in his- 
tory, —a billion of dollars and more. The 
freckled boy —could he jump the quarter cen- 
tury — would scarcely know the multi-million- 
aire, unless he could drive him over those four 
hilly miles and some one should whisper him 
into awe of his passenger. But the man re- 
members the boy, and is proud of him. After 
all, does it matter much to either of them 
whether it is a stage-coach at Loretto or an 
octopus in the great world that they are con- 
trolling, so long as they hold the reins of 
power? 

But to go back to the boy. Loretto, as 
every one knows, was the place where Deme- 
trius Gallitzen, the prince-priest, kin to the 
present ruling house in Russia, brought, over 
a hundred years ago, the Catholic faith to 
what was then an unknown country, and the 
friars at St. Francis’s College still carry on the 
work he began. To them the boy went for 
his education, and learned something of en- 
gineering, which he liked better than anything 
else they taught. At eighteen he had finished 
his course, and must earn a living. He could 
find no task exactly to his liking. His people 
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were poor, and he took the first thing at hand, 
—a clerkship in a country grocery at Brad- 
dock. A few months had passed, when one 
day Mr. Jones, of the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, happened into the store, and the boy 
behind the counter surprised him by asking 
for a place. Mr. Jones thought a moment, 
and then asked :— 

“Can you drive spikes?” 

“T can drive anything,” said the boy. Per- 
haps he was thinking of the weather-beaten 
stage at Loretto. 

“ At a dollar a day?” 

“ At any price.” 

And so he began. Six dollars a week was 
better than two and a half, his grocery store 
stipend, and it was an opportunity. In six 
months he was chief of the engineering corps 
with which he had begun work. Then it was 
that he ceased being “ Charlie” and became 
Mr. Schwab. From that time his story is an 
exceedingly simple one, —as all great things 
are simple. 

There were blast furnaces to be constructed, 
and he superintended the work. The rail- 
mill department must be enlarged: he en- 
larged it until it had the largest output in the 
world. Competition was close, there must be 
economy in production, and he made improve- 
ments which sent the Pittsburg product all 
over the world, and, with the late Captain W. 
R. Jones, developed the famous “metal mixer,” 
which reduced costs toa minimum. In 1887 
the Homestead Steel Works needed a new 
superintendent, and Mr. Schwab took the 
place. Reconstruction was needed, and he 
made the plant the largest of its sort in the 
world. The United States wanted armor 
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plate, and after long experiment and over 
many obstacles, he gave it to them. Captain 
Jones died in 1889, and Mr. Schwab went 
back to the Edgar Thomson Works as super- 
intendent, only to take control of both the 
Homestead and Thomson Works in 1892. 
Mr. Carnegie, finding, as he said, “a young 
genius,’ soon made him a partner. The 
young man had worked and learned and 
bided his time. In 1896 he became its presi- 
dent, being preferred by Mr. Carnegie to an 
older official, when it became a matter of 
choice; and now that Mr. Carnegie has 
stepped out and the greater steel company 
has been consummated, Mr. Schwab is its 
president and active head. And so the boy 
became the man merely because he had 
something to do and did it. 

And because he is still doing it, as well. 
No man at the immense works is as busy as 
its head. Every morning early some portion 
of the works is inspected, and at ten he is in 
his office. Then the day moves on like clock- 
work. The mail which needs his personal 
attention is read and comprehended quickly 
-—for quickness to see and decide is part of 
his secret. With his secretary he answers 
every communication that can expect reply. 
Every application for place is scrupulously 
attended to. Then there are conferences 
with heads of departments, and visits to vari- 
ous parts of the great plant during the re- 
mainder of the day. He personally inspects 
the entire works during each week. On Sat- 
urday the heads of the departments, most of 
them young men like himself, lunch with him 
socially. Absolutely no business conversation 
is allowed at the table. The meal over, con- 
ference begins, and suggestions and plans are 
discussed carefully. Every important word 
spoken is taken by stenographers present, to 
be referred to at will afterward. On Monday 
each of his superintendents lunches with his 
associates in the same way, and the results 
are likewise noted. Thus Mr. Schwab be- 
comes the very centre of the pulsing body of 
men and machines. He knows both thor- 
oughly and controls them -— even while he is 
planning such stupendous things as billion- 
dollar combinations. And all the men asso- 
ciated with him — for Mr. Schwab has no one 
under him—respect and love him. He is 
their master, not by chance, but by superior 
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knowledge and capacity — yet he is their fel- 
low, for he has done all their tasks, realizes 
all their difficulties. He knows the mechan- 
ic’s smallest tool as well as the company’s 
bank account. And he gives each man his 
chance. A bit of system willillustrate. A new 
product is planned for. Expense is figured 
most accurately and closely by the heads in 
conference. The exact cost of production is 
settled upon. Then the matter is placed in 
the hands of the department which must 
make the article. It must produce at the 
figure decided upon. If the man in charge 
can cheapen its productive cost, he can pocket 
the difference. All that the company exacts 
of him is the specified article at the specified 
cost price. 

He believes in work, just enough work, but 
no more. At night he tries to free himself 
from the day’s cares. He enjoys his home; 
he has a fine library of books — not a library 
of fine books; the theatre attracts him; he 
loves music. From these he gets his rest 
and change. Often he will spend spare mo- 


ments with his violin, and he still plays the 
piano, just as he used to for the friars at 


Loretto. His handsome home is hung with 
chef d@euvres which he has chosen, not be- 
cause they are well known, but because he 
likes them. Heis sincere here as at his desk. 

He is just the common man among mer, 
keen, practical man of business, careful, though 
daring, man in the game of finance, but socially 
considering himself distinctly one of the peo- 
ple, —and this, too, is part of his secret. The 
man appears on the surface: a stocky figure 
dressed like the clean-cut, sensible business 
man that he is; a full, young-looking face, 
with a pair of keen brown eyes that take in 
everything at a glance; quick, tense walk, 
and frank, quiet speech. Gentle and courte- 
ous in manner, but with a distinct impression 
of decision and firmness in reserve. 

Mr. Schwab is interested in the young 
men. He is a young man himself, — only 
thirty-nine, — and he understands them. He 
is very democratic —a thorough good fellow 
when business is out of the way. He is a clean 
man. He uses neither tobacco nor liquors to 
any extent. In fact, he doesn’t have time. 
That is another of his secrets — that he has 
time only for the necessary things. He per- 
haps cannot be called an actively religious 
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man, and yet he is building two churches, one 
for his mother at Loretto, and one for his 
wife’s mother at Braddock ; has given largely 
to the convent at Cresson, and has built a mon- 
ument at Loretto to Prince Gallitzen. The 
amount of money he has donated to chari- 
ties it would be difficult to estimate. He has 
given very widely and largely, but he does it 
quietly, just as he does everything else, with 
no ostentation. And his feelings regarding 
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his gifts were voiced in a remark he made i: 
a speech at the laying of the Braddock 
Church corner-stone. 

“Tt is a small thing,” he said, “for a man 
to sign his name to a check while there is 
money in the bank.” 

He is the type of the new American — 
keen for progress, mastering every detail, 
deciding and doing: a working man —and a 
gentleman. 


THE MANY-SIDED ANDREW CARNEGIE 
BA CITIZEN OF THE REPUBLIC 


BY 


HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


[The true reason for the formation of the 
much-discussed ‘“ United States Steel Cor- 
poration” is thus stated by the New York 
Times: — 


“Those who know the facts understand that 
it has been formed primarily to eliminate Mr. 
Carnegie from the trade. His competitors are 
tired of dancing to the music of his bagpipes, and 
could make no plans for their own protection until 
his vast capital and masterful intelligence were 
devoted to philanthropy rather than to business.” 


In the light of this a sketch of the man, An- 
drew Carnegie, has peculiar interest. — Ep. ] 


N 1848 a young Scot of eleven, named 
Andrew Carnegie, whose family had just 
emigrated to America, got a job as a 


“bobbin boy” in a cotton factory of Allegheny 


City. His wages were one dollar and twenty 
cents a week. For a quarter of a century 
that boy —changed to a man—has domi- 
nated the vast steel industry of the United 
States; the company which he created and 
controlled employed an army of fifty thousand 
men, operated nineteen separate furnaces of 
the largest size, with seven distinct great steel 
-works and a score of finishing mills, owned 
two complete railroads, gas and coke com- 
panies, iron mines, docks, fleets, and other ram- 
ifying interests difficult even to catalogue, and 
has been the governing factor in the formation 
of the greatest corporation the world has 
ever known, the ‘billion dollar’ United 


States Steel Corporation; he himself has 
presented libraries, elaborate museums, and 
other public institutions to more than a hun- 
dred and twenty cities and towns in the 
United States, England, and Scotland. 

Even such an inadequate statement calls 
aloud for details—unlike the case Mr. 
Carnegie himself tells of, where he was 
describing to his nephews the battle of 
Bannockburn: “ There were the English and 
there stood the Scotch. ‘Which whipped, 
uncle?’ cried the three at once — details 
unnecessary!” Let us glance, then, at the 
salient facts of the fifty years that have 
wrought so magical a transformation. 

The elder Carnegie was a master-weaver of 
Dunfermline, Scotland. When the newly 
invented steam machinery drove him and his 
four hand-looms out of business, he and his 
wife with their two boys -decided to follow 
some relatives across the ocean to America. 
They loved their native land as good Scots 
do; but “It will be better for the boys,” they 
agreed, and that settled it. There is a fine 
humor in the thought that steam machinery 
took away young Andrew Carnegie’s liveli- 
hood and drove him overseas to Pittsburg! 
It is like the man in the Eastern tale whose 
enemy sent a Jinn to destroy him, but who 
mastered the Jinn instead and made it give 
him dominion over the whole world. 

His very first step was to become acquainted 
with this new Force in the world of industry 
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which was; overthrowing the old order of 
things znd hadvigcidentally ruined his family. 
He started to work ina steam cotton factory, 
tending bobbins. In less than a year he had 
been taken from the factory by one who had 
noticed the boy, and, in the new works, he 
learned how to run the engine and was pro- 
moted to this work, his salary of twenty cents 
a day not being increased, until he did cleri- 
cal work for his employer as well—for he 
had some knowledge of arithiesic and wrote 
a good hand. 08 

Here is his own account of his next step, 
when he became a messenger boy in the Ohio 
Telegraph Company : — 


“T awake from a dream that has carried me 

away back to the days of early boyhood, the day 
when the little white-haired Scotch laddie, dressed 
in a blue jacket, walked with his father into the tele- 
graph office at Pittsburg to undergo examination 
as applicant for position of messenger boy. . 
If you want an idea of heaven upon earth, imagine 
what it was to be taken from a dark cellar, where 
I fired the boiler from morning till night, and 
dropped into the office, where light shone from all 
sides, and around me books, papers, and pencils in 
profusion, and oh! the tick of those mysterious 
brass instruments on the desk annihilating space 
and standing with throbbing spirits ready to convey 
the intelligence to the world. This was my first 
glimpse of Paradise.” 


and 


Shortly after this his father died, 
the age of fourteen the boy became the sole 
support of his mother and younger brother. 
But the weight on his shoulders was merely 


a spur to his ambition. He had not been in 
the office a month when he began to learn 
telegraphy, and a little friendly instruction 
soon had him spending all his spare minutes 
at the key. Characteristically, he was not 
content with the general custom of receiving 
by the tape, but doggedly mastered the click- 
ing tongue of the instrument, until the sup- 
posed insecurity of taking messages hy sound 
was found not to apply to him. He became 
an operator presently at a salary which 
seemed to him princely, though he augmented 
even this twenty-five dollars a month by 
copying telegraphic news for the daily papers. 

, There is almost a monotony about the story 
of such a man’s career; everything he worked 
at he ‘did better than his older and more ex- 
perienced companions, — and his success shot 
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upward like Jack’s beanstalk. When the 
Pennsylvania Railroad needed an operator, 
“ Andy” was chosen as a matter of course ; 
and here his field of endeavor began to broaden 
rapidly. He relates graphically his first ex- 
perience as a capitalist : — 


“One day Mr. Scott [the superintendent of his 
division], who was the kindest of men and had 
taken a great fancy to me, asked if I had or could 
find five hundred dollars to invest, . I answered 
promptly : — 

“$Ves, sir, I think I can.’ 

“*WVery well,’ he said, ‘get it. A man has just 
died who owns ten shares in the Adams Express 
Company, which I want you to buy. It will cost 
you sixty dollars per share. . 

“The matter was laid before the council of three 
that night, and the oracle spoke. ‘ Must be done. 
Mortgage our house. I will take the steamer in 
the morning for Ohio and see uncle, and ask him 
to arrange it. I am sure he can.’ Of course her 
visit was successful — where did she ever fail ? 

“The money was procured; paid over; ten 
shares of Adams Express Company stock was 
mine, but no one knew our little home had been 
mortgaged ‘to give our boy a start.’ 

“Adams Express then paid monthly dividends 
of one per cent, and the first check arrived. 

“The next day being Sunday, we boys — myself 
and my ever-constant companions — took our usual 
Sunday afternoon stroll in the country, and sitting 
down in the woods I showed them this check, say- 
ing, ‘Eureka! We have found it.’ 

“ Here was something new to all of us, for none 
of us had ever received anything but from toil. A 
return from capital was something strange and new.” 


As soon as he had learned all there was to 
know about train-despatching, he began to 
improve on the existing methods; he became 
a picked man; Colonel Scott selected him for 
his secretary ; and before long, when Colonel 
Scott advanced to the vice-presidency of the 
road, the young man found himself super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania’s Western 
Division. Again his opportunities multiplied 

and Andrew Carnegie always had the eye 
of a hawk for an opportunity. 

One day as the young superintendent was 
examining the line from a rear car, a tall, 
thin man stepped up to him, introduced him- 
self as T. T. Woodruff, an inventor, and 
asked if he might show him an idea he had 
for a car to accommodate passengers at night. 
Out came a model from a green baize bag. 
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“He had not spoken a minute before, like a 
flash, the whole range of the discovery burst upon 
me. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘that is something which this 
continent must have.’ 

“Upon my return I laid it before Mr. Scott, de- 
claring that it was one of the inventions of the age. 
He remarked: ‘You are enthusiastic, young man, 
but you may ask the inventor to come and let me 
see it.’ I did so, and arrangements were made to 
build two trial cars, and run them on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. I was offered an interest in the 
venture, which, of course, I gladly accepted... . 

“The notice came that my share of the first pay- 
ment was $217.50—as far beyond my means as if 
it had been millions. I was earning $50 per month, 
however, and had prospects, or at least I always felt 
that I had. I decided to call on the local banker 
and boldly ask him to advance the sum upon my 
interest in the affair. He put his hand on my 
shoulder and said: ‘Why, of course, Andie, you 
are allright. Goahead! Here isthe money.’ .. . 
The cars paid the subsequent payments from their 
earnings. I paid my first note from my savings, so 
much per month, and thus did I get my foot upon 
fortune’s ladder. It is easy to climb after that. 
And thus came sleeping-cars into the world.”! 


Then came the Civil War, and Mr. Carne- 


gie’s constant friend, Colonel Scott, now be- 
came Assistant Secretary of War and placed 
him in charge of the military railroads and tele- 


graph lines. His expert knowledge, indomita- 
ble courage, and energy made him invaluable. 
He is said to have been the third man wounded 
on the Union side (being injured while trying 
to free the track into Washington from ob- 
structing wires); he did yeoman’s service at 
Bull Run; and he overworked himself so 
pitilessly that his health broke down, and he 
was forced to go abroad for the winter. 

But the man had not yet struck his true 
vocation. That came presently, when his 
attention was drawn to the wooden bridges 
universally used at that time. The Pennsy]l- 
vania road was experimenting with a cast- 
iron bridge. Young Carnegie — he was still 
under twenty-five— grasped the situation with 
one of the sudden inspirations that characterize 
his forceful intellect. The day of the wooden 
bridge was past; the iron structure must 
supersede it. Some men might have stopped 
there. Andrew Carnegie went out and formed 
a company to build iron bridges. 

He had to raise twelve hundred and fifty 


1 From “Triumphant Democracy,” by Mr. Carnegie. 
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dollars, but he had behind him the confidence 
of a Pittsburgh banker, and this proved easy. 
So the Keystone Bridge Works came into 
being. 

From this time on the name of Andrew 
Carnegie is inseparably associated with that 
astonishing development of American irotr: 
and steel, which is among the modern won- 
ders of the world. The Keystone Company 
built the first great bridge over the Ohio 
River; and the Union Iron Mills appeared 
in a few years as the natural outgrowth of 
this ramifying industry. Then, in 1868, Mr. 
Carnegie went to England. The Bessemer 
process of making steel rails had lately been 
perfected. The English railways were re- 
placing their iron rails with steel ones as 
rapidly as possible. The English manu- 
facturers were beginning to whisper to each 
other that they had firm grip of a gigantic 
revolutionizing Idea. The young Scotchman 
went back to Pittsburg, and before the English- 
men were well aware of his existence he laid 
the foundation of the steel works which have 
now finally beaten them at their own game. 

The Iron-master was now fairly launched 
on his life work. He bought up the Home- 
stead Works, his most formidable rival; by 
1888 he held in the hollow of his hand seven 
huge plants, all within five miles of Pittsburg, 
which he proceeded to forge and amalgamate 
into a steel-armored giant, called the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the like of which the world 
had not before seen. At the beck and call 
of this Titan are fifty thousand men, and 
great machines which dash down with the 
force of a hundred tons, or descend so gently 
as to.rest upon an egg-shell without cracking 
it. Other products of man’s ingenuity tear 
the ore from the bowels of the earth; it goes 
to the Company’s furnaces and converters on 
the Company’s railroads ; out flow millions of 
tons of iron and steel; electric cranes catch 
up great masses of two hundred tons each, 
carrying them hither and thither, arranging, 
assembling; rails and bridges and armor- 
plate and all the other myriad manifestations 
of iron’s utility are hurried forth in endless 
procession to every part of the globe; vast coke 
and coal fields, mines, docks, ships, gas fields, 
—all these are merely incidental and casual 
stones in the rearing of this edifice; and it 
gives one a new comprehension of the mental 
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THE MANY-SIDED ANDREW 


possibilities of one’s fellows even to follow in 
the track of the mind which conceived and 
built up this overwhelming incarnation of 
modern industrialism. 

Confronted with such a record of achieve- 
ment as this, there is an instinctive demand 
for something which will help the hearer to 
grasp the personality of the genius behind it. 
One’s mind cannot be satisfied until it has 
traced this lordly commerce-bearing river to 
its source. What was it in that Scotch boy 
which promised this mighty hive of industry 
as surely as the acorn promises the oak? 
Here is what he says himself : — 


“Take away all our factories, our trade; our 


avenues of transportation; our money; leave me 
our organization, and in four years I shall have 
reéstablished myself.” 


There is something thrillingly dramatic 
about that. It voices the large poise and 
confidence of that type of genius which 
recognizes the limitations of any one human 
- being, and consequently builds with men as 
the machinist builds with iron,—here a 
cog, a governor, a fly-wheel,— until he has 
solved the secret of perpetual motion, for 
he has brought into being a self-directing, 
self-supporting, self-renewing Organization, 
attracting to itself other human atoms, and 
merely gaining force and irresistible impetus 
as-the years roll on. 

Mr. Carnegie is fond of telling how he 
was once asked by the editor of a popular 
magazine for an article on Organization in 
Business. 


“<*Well,’ said he, ‘I think I could write that 
article. But I’m afraid the price I’d have to ask 
you would be too high.’ 

“*QOh! no,’ said the delighted editor, with a 
vision of a magnificent ‘feature’ in an early num- 
ber; ‘I’m sure we could arrange that satisfac- 
torily. Name your own figure.’ 

“¢ Well,’ replied Mr. Carnegie, ‘I could hardly 
afford to do it for less than five million dollars.’ 
He smiled a little at sight of the editor’s face, and 
then went on: ‘No, I must withdraw that. What 
I should put into it has cost me much more than 
that, and of course you would not expect me to 
sell it to you at less than cost.’ 

“As the diplomatist puts it, ‘The negotiations fell 
through.’ ” 


Probably in his case this faculty is even 
more fundamental than the cardinal qualities 
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of concentration, industry, intelligence, and 
thrift which he enumerates as the requisites 
for success. He could not be a mere “ hewer 
of wood and drawer of water,” with his ca- 
pacity for attracting, holding, and developing 
men of exceptional ability in every depart- 
ment of business. His partners in his fa- 
mous company numbered forty odd, all young 
men — “ My indispensable and clever part- 
ners,” he calls them, “some of whom had 
been my boy companions, I am delighted to 
say, some of the very boys who had met in 
the grove to wonder at the ten-dollar check.” 

Charles M. Schwab, head of the new 
United States Steel Corporation, is a typi- 
cal example of the sort of men whom he has 


‘developed. Almost every year new names 


were added to this list; for although Mr. 
Carnegie “never helps a man,” he founded his 
whole business upon the principle of making 
the man help himself, and then giving him the 
fullest chance to use and develop his abilities. 
No favoritism, and a share of the business for 
those who make the business, have been his 
watchwords. ‘“ My partners,” he says, “are 
not only partners, but a band of devoted 
friends who never have a difference. I have 
never had to exercise my power, and of this I 
am very proud. Nothing is done without a 
unanimous vote, and I am not even a man- 
ager or director. I throw the responsibility 
upon others and allow them full swing.” 

A list of these partners and the businesses 
operated by the Carnegie Steel Company has 
some statistical interest. The men are :— 


1. C. M. Schwab 21. H. B. Bope 

2. Thomas Morrison 22, James E. Schwab 
3. James Gayley 23. D.'G. Keer 

4. W. W. Blackburn 24. E. F. Wood 

5. J. Ogden Hoffman 25. G. D. Pallser 

6. James Scott 26; H.C. Case 

7. W. E. Casey 27. C. W. Baker 

8. L. T. Brown 28. A. C. Dinkey 

g. S. J. Lindsay 29. Charles McCreery 
10. H. E. Lener, Jr. 30. Henry Phipps, Jr. 
11. W. B. Dickson 31. George Lauder 
12. John McLeod 32. H. M. Curry 
13. A. R. Hunt 33. A. R. Peacock 
14. P. T. Berg 34. F. L. F. Lovejoy 
15. L.C. Phipps 35. George H. Wightman 
16. W. H. Singer - 36. A. R. Whitney 
17. D. M. Clemson 37. Millard Hunsicker 
18. H. M. Moreland 38. George Megrew 


19. John C, Fleming 39. H.C. Frick 
20. George E. McCague 

A recent writer says : — 

“ Although Mr. Carnegie is not even a manager 
or director, his judgment is largely depended upon 


for the solution of questions that require sagacity 
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and foresight, and he is frequently consulted by his 
fellow-partners, usually by telegraph, as he is no 
longer a resident of Pittsburg. Every day, in 
whatever part of the world he may be, a tabulated 
form carefully filled up, giving the product and 
details of every department of the works, is mailed 
to him, thus enabling him to keep thoroughly in 
touch with his business.” 


He shows the same admirable acumen, 
common sense, and fairness in dealing with 
his great body of employees. They too have 
been partners in the business, for in 1890 he 
introduced a sliding scale of payment by 
which a minimum was guaranteed, and every 
worker, no matter how humble his capacity, 
shared in the profits of prosperous times 
which he helped to produce. 

His vade mecum is a big chest of drawers, 
each one devoted to papers on some special 
subject; for, like most men of his caliber, 
when he wants information he wants it at 
once. Says a writer who walked through 
his library and office at Skibo, speaking of 
this cabinet of papers :— 

“Every drawer has its label—‘The Carnegie 
Steel Company Reports,’ ‘ paid bills,’ ‘ correspond- 
ence about libraries,’ ‘grants, etc.,’ ‘other do- 
nations,’ ‘applications for aid,’ ‘ miscellaneous,’ 
‘social,’ ‘autograph letters to keep,’ ‘ publication 
articles,’ ‘correspondence about yachts, launches, 
etc.,’ ‘Skibo estate,’ ‘ Pittsburg Institute,’ and so 
on, and so on. We looked from the little labels 
that told of all things done in order and nothing 
forgotten, and then to the Remington typewriter 
on the big writing table and the sheets of ‘ short- 
hand’ lying before it; to the piles of books from 
‘The Gospel of Wealth’ to ‘An American Four- 
in-hand in Britain’; to the maps hanging on the 
wall and door back, with little flag pins to mark 
where the interest of the moment was centred. 
We almost grasped the secret of the making of a 
millionaire.” 

But right here is manifested the quality 
which makes Andrew Carnegie much larger 
and more rounded than a mere steel magnate 
or business genius. He has never been con- 
tented to sink himself entirely even in these 
tremendous enterprises which would seem to 
demand any man’s last ounce of energy and 
concentration. Long before he became a 
rich man he showed his admirable balance in 
this respect. We have seen that he was a 
hard worker, but he never “ground” his mind 
and spirit to the exclusion of sport and pleas- 
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ure. A friend who knew him as superintend- 
ent of the Pennsylvania’s Western Division 
tells how he would have the conductors and 
brakemen gather information for him about 
the best fishing places along their routes, 
His visits of inspection were then so ar- 
ranged that he could disappear for half a day 
or more at a time, and industriously whip 
these streams in search of trout and bass. 
His fondness for this sport has stuck by him 
all his life, and to it among other things he owes 
his acquaintance with his great friend Her- 
bert Spencer. These two hardened anglers 
are accustomed, when they get together, to 
exchange “the ideas about the sort of fly 
most desirable to use in complicated cases, 
and to try to reason out the fish’s mental 
attitude when it sees the fisherman’s bait.” 

Sixty trips across the ocean, a journey 
around the world, and expeditions to the 
North Cape, China, Japan, and Mexico, are 
a record eloquent in themselves that he does 
not “work hard” in the sense in which most 
American men of affairs understand that 
phrase. His mail now averages from three 
hundred to six hundred letters a day, and 
while a capable private secretary and a yawn- 
ing waste-paper basket absorb by far the 
larger portion of this mass of correspondence, 
he is nevertheless called upon to transact a 
huge amount of business. But he never per- 
mits the load to become an Old Man of the 
Sea. In the library of his home he attends 
to the necessary things in less time than most 
business men expend in travelling to and from 
their offices, and like Napoleon realizes that a 
fortnight answers more letters than he does. 

Often he will go away all day to play golf, 
which he jokingly declares to be the only 
“serious business of life.” A correspondent 
once went to Cumberland Island, his sister's 
home, on the Georgia coast, to interview him 
on some event of tremendous importance in 
the world of steel. He found him on the 
golf links, and fired at him, point blank, a 
long list of carefully prepared questions con- 
cerning this matter. Mr. Carnegie listened 
with patience till the newspaper man had fin- , 
ished, then he broke out :— 

“Oh, I don’t know anything about all that; 
but yesterday I broke my record. I just 
went around this course in five strokes less 
than ever before.” 
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A fellow-enthusiast at the game declares 
that Mr. Carnegie never tires of talking about 
it. He says: “I think it is a great pity that 
he had not begun golf in his earlier days, — 
a time when he was busy as a telegraph boy, 
doing the elemental things which have made 
him the man he is. Being a Scotchman, he 
has the keenest appreciation of any one who 
can play the ancient and royal game with 
skill.” He once said to a friend who was 
playing golf with him, and who happened to 
make a long stroke off the tee, that for the 
joy of making one such drive the payment of 
$10,000 would be cheap. At Skibo he has 
golf links of his own and plays there with his 
friends, and in the long twilights the game 
lasts till dinner time, or even up to half-past 
eight o’clock. One day this winter he had 
made up his mind to devote the day to 
playing golf, but when the morning came, 
although it was bright and sharp, the ther- 
mometer was at six above zero. He was not 
to be debarred, however, from his anticipated 
round and spent the day at St. Andrew’s, 
near Yonkers, on the links, though every- 
thing was frozen up tight. He came home 
bright and happy, saying it was one of the 
best golf days he ever had in his life! 

Besides his golf and fishing and his well- 
known pastime of coaching, he walks and 
drives when in New York or at Skibo Castle, 
and he greatly enjoys steam yachting, calling a 
sea-voyage his panacea for every ill. He tells 
a story on himself in this connection. Leaving 
for Scotland later than usual one spring, he 
met old Captain Jones, superintendent of one 
of the Edgar Thomson plants, and began to 
express his sympathy that the latter should 
have to stay there in the hot weather with his 
many thousands of workmen. 

“Tm very sorry you can’t all go away, 
too,” he declared. ‘Captain, you don’t know 
the complete relief I get when outside of 
Sandy Hook I begin to breast the salt 
breezes.” 

“And oh, Lord!”’ replied the quick-witted 
captain, “think of the relief we all get.” 

Next to his fame as the “ Steel King,” Mr. 
Carnegie is undoubtedly most widely known 
through his remarkable list of public benefac- 
tions in the shape of libraries and museums. 
These number over a hundred, ranging from 
a $15,000 free village library to the magnifi- 
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cent Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, the 
enlargements of which alone are to cost 
$3,600,000. Half a million people every 
year benefit by this Library with its 116,000 
volumes, the splendid Orchestra and Art 
Gallery, and the Museum which is rapidly 
developing into an educational institution of 
the first rank. The map reproduced here- 
with gives for the first time a complete record 
of the libraries he has presented. As will be 
seen, the map of the United States is not 
nearly large enough to include the list, many 
a town and city in Great Britain owing such 
institutions to him. Mr. Carnegie has strongly 
stated his principles in regard to the use of 
surplus wealth : — 


“T have often said, and I now repeat, that the 
day is coming, and already we see its dawn, in 
which the man who dies possessed of millions of 
available wealth which was free and in his hands 
ready to be distributed will die disgraced. Of 
course, I do not mean that the man in business 
may not be stricken down with his capital in the 
business which cannot be withdrawn, for capital is 
the tool with which he works his wonders and pro- 
duces more wealth. I refer to the man who dies 
possessed of millions of securities which are held ~ 
simply for the interest they produce, that he may 
add to his hoard of miserable dollars.” 


He is no hypocrite ; he believes that a man 
who makes a fortune has every right to enjoy 
its benefits to the fullest extent of which he 
is capable, but he has always asserted and 
lived up to the principle that “surplus 
wealth” is to be regarded “as a _ sacred 
trust, to be administered by its possessor, into 
whose hands it flows, for the highest good 
of the people.” He is nota “ philanthropist ” 
in the accepted sense, for he holds that “ of 
every thousand dollars indiscriminately given, 
nine hundred and fifty had better have been 
thrown into the sea,” and as he says in 
“Wealth and its Uses” : — 


‘There is no use whatever, gentlemen, trying to 
help people who do not help themselves. You 
cannot push any one up a ladder unless he be will- 
ing to climb a little himself. When you stop 
boosting, he falls, to his injury.” 


So in the matter of giving libraries he fol- 
lows a very definite rule. He never makes 
any stipulations that the library shall have a 
particular character; all he insists on is that 
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letter received from the people 
who have worked out the library 
problem in their town by his help 
and have got the institution run- 
ning and doing much good. His 
pleasure in actually seeing the 
good that a library has accom- 
plished through the efforts of 
others added to the original gift 
made by him, is only equalled by 
making a good drive on the golf 
links.” 








Of course, in the large daily 
mail already referred to, library 
letters are most numerous, and 











FAC-SIMILE OF ENVELOPE CONTAINING LETTER REPRODUCED ON 
PAGE 627. 


when he has founded it, z¢ shall be supported 
by the people and shall be managed for the 
benefit of the whole community. His very 
first appearance in print was as a protestant 
against discrimination in reading facilities. 
A generous Colonel Anderson, of Allegheny, 
used to throw open his library to the working 
boys and mén of the city. Young Carnegie 
was then telegraph operator, and upon find- 
ing himself debarred from the privileges 
through the donor’s classification, he wrote 
such a burning and indignant appeal against 
the injustice of it that the restriction was 
removed and the library made free to all. 
He says somewhere : — 


“ He had only about four hundred volumes, but 
I doubt if ever so few books were put to better use. 
Only he who has longed, as I did, for Saturday to 
come that the spring of knowledge should be 
opened anew to him, can understand what Colonel 
Anderson did for me and others of the boys of Al- 
legheny, several of whom have risen to eminence. 
Is it any wonder that I resolved that if surplus 
wealth ever came to me, I should use it in imitating 
my benefactor?” 


Never has any resolve been carried to more 
complete fruition than this, and Mr. Carnegie 
has raised a memorial to his old benefactor 
in the library building which he has presented 
to Emporia College, Kansas, and is erecting 
a monument in his honor at Allegheny City 
park. A friend says: — 

“ The giving of libraries is his great pleasure and 
recreation. I have seen his eyes sparkle over a 





if people realized how many 
impracticable, indirect, and 
foolish letters on this subject 
were received, they would see 
the importance of telling in a clear and busi- 
nesslike way what is needed and why the gift 
should be bestowed. 

Mr. Carnegie is too good a business man 
simply to present money ez masse. The 
usual procedure, after the money has been 
promised, is to have the plans made. The 
builders’ estimates are prepared, and these 
having been approved by the town, are sent 
to Mr. Carnegie, who is very prompt in 
issuing instructions to honor the drafts of the 
town to pay for the building as it progresses. 
This does away with any confusion in con- 
nection with the funds and the successful 
completion of the enterprise. 

Mr. Carnegie’s great fondness for music 
has diverted a portion of this stream of bene- 
faction: he has quietly presented organs to 
one church after another, until now the num- 
ber is perhaps three hundred. He often says 
he will be responsible for all the organs say, 
but would hesitate to endorse the preachers 
without limitations. Mr. Carnegie is fond of 
pointing out that theology and religion are 
different things — one being only the work of 
man. 

His flood of mail has already been alluded 
to. Amid the infinitely varied begging 
schemes, “crank”? communications, and let- 
ters upon every subject under heaven, there 
are often very amusing specimens. One day 
recently there came an epistle from a poor 
woman in the West, who enclosed five dollars 
for him to,invest for her, while another per- 
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* gon sent ten, asking that it should be put to 
some use which would repay the owner hand- 
somely. One rather extraordinary envelope, 
addressed to “M. Carnegie, Scotland, Amer- 
ica,” is fac-similed with its contents herewith, 
and the following, which is written under a 
business letter-head — “ August J. Z. " 
Dealer in a Little of Everything” (in a far- 
off state), has contributed to the pleasure of 
its recipient :— 





Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
New York, N.Y. 

Honorable Sir,— Please find enclosed express 
receipt for 1 Box Pecans shipped you, prepaid, 
which Mr. Carnegie do please accept from us, with 
our compliments, and hope and Trust you will 
accept this small present from us, who wish you a 
merry, merry Christmas and a happy new Year and 
long life is our sincere wishes. From a large family 
of your esteemed friends. 

Aug. J. Z , Father, 40 yrs.; Francis 
Z , Mother, 35 yrs.; J. L.Z , Son, 
ry- 9m. 5 In J. Z » Bon, 26 yre.; F. 
Z » Daughter, 14 yrs.; L. Z ’ 
Daughter, 12 yrs.; F. Z , Daughter, 






































to yrs.; E. Z » Daughter, 8 yrs.; 
Aug. Z , Son, 6 yrs.; B. Z » 50n, 
5 yrs.; S. Z , oon, 3 yre.; O. Z -, 


Son, 10 months. 


One might reasonably fancy that the di- 
verse activities already chronicled were suf- 
ficient even for an extraordinary man, but 
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Mr. Carnegie has made himself in addition 
an enviable reputation as a clear thinker and 
a forceful writer and speaker. His first vol- 
umes, “ Notes of a Trip Round the World” 
(1879) and “Our Coaching Trip” (1882), 
were originally printed for private circulation 
only, but the demand for them proved so 
great that they were subsequently published 
regularly —after the author had been forced 
to give away fifteen hundred copies of the 
latter work by the incessant requests for it. 
His “Triumphant Democracy” came out in 
1886, reaching a circulation of forty thousand 
copies in the first two years, and this volume, 
with his many later pamphlets and magazine 
articles, have amply proved his wide reading, 
sound reasoning, and ability to hit hard. He 
is thoroughly democratic, and believes in the 
United States and its future with a fervor 
which has often inspired him to eloquence. 
Always an omnivorous reader and with a 
natural taste for the enduring literature of all 
ages, he is particularly devoted to Shakspere. 
A reading of some part of a play of Shak- 
spere is almost a daily pleasure, and like most 
Shakspere enthusiasts, he is forever being 
reminded of some passage by the most casual 
incident; and again, like enthusiasts, he likes 
to quote the whole passage suggested, with 
his own interpretation of the dramatist’s 
meaning. 

It is really wonderful to think of the energy 
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and thirst for knowledge which could pro- 
duce such general literary culture in so busy 
a man,— starting at fourteen with only a 
common school education and a mother and 
brother to provide for besides himself. 

As might be expected of any one who. keeps 
himself so thoroughly informed on current 
affairs, he goes through a vast amount of 
periodical literature. Every day in New 
York he reads the following New York 
papers: the Sun, the Zzmes, the Herald, the 
Tribune, the World, the Press, the Evening 
Post, the Commercial Advertiser, and the 
Mail and Express,— besides the Pittsburg Ga- 
sette, the Leader, and the Zzmes, and the 
London 7imes; he also reads regularly the 
Spectator, the Speaker of London, the /ron 
Age, the [ron Trades Review, the [ron and 
Coal Trades Review, and the important 
monthlies (among which he has included the 
Worvp’s Work since its birth). After he 
has read a paper it is useless for any one 
to think of giving him points by calling his 
attention to any article in it; for it will be 
found that he has already ‘‘seen it,” and di- 
gested its significance. 

In looking over Mr. Carnegie’s writings 
one cannot fail to be struck by the terseness, 
felicity, and “ pith”’ of many of his phrases. 
It is not the studied elegance of the stylist, 
but the epigrammatic expression of a vigor- 
ous personality. Here are a few extracts 
taken at random : — | 


“Tf a man would eat, he must work. A life of 
elegant leisure is the life of an unworthy citizen. 
~The Republic does not owe him a living; it is 
he who owes the Republic a life of usefulness. 
Such is the Republican idea.” — 77iumphant De- 
mocracy. 

“In looking back you never feel that upon any 
occasion you have acted too generously, but you 
often regret that you did not give enough.” — An 
American Four-in-Hand in Britain. 

“ Among the saddest of all spectacles to me is 
that of an elderly man occupying his last years 
grasping for more dollars.”— An American Four- 
in-Hand in Britain. 

“The Monarchist boasts more bayonets, the Re- 
publican more books.” — Z77iumphant Democracy. 

“There are a thousand heroines in the world 
to-day for every one any preceding age has pro- 
duced.” —- Zriumphant Democracy. 

“Immense power is acquired by assuring your- 
self in your secret reveries that you were born to 
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control affairs.” — Curry Commercial College, Pitts. 
burgh, June 23, 1885. 

“A great thing this instantaneous photography ; 
one has not time to look his very worst.’’— 4» 
American Four-in-Hand in Britain. 

“But Eve was not used to kind treatment 
Adam was by no means a modern model husband, 
and never gave Eve anything in excess except 
blame.” — An American Four-in-Hand in Britain, 

“People never appreciate what is wholly given 


to them so highly as that to which they them- | 


selves contribute.” — An American Four-in-Hand 
in Britain. 

“The instinct which led the slave-holder to keep 
his slave in ignorance was a true one. Educate 
man, and his shackles fall.’”” — Zriumphant Democ- 
racy. 

“There is no price too dear to pay for perfec- 
tion.””— Round the World. 

“ Without wealth there can be no Mezcenas.” ~~ 
The Gospel of Wealth. 

“ Individualism will continue, but the millionaire 
will be only a trustee for the poor.” — Zhe Gospel of 
Wealth. 

“In my wildest and most vindictive moments I 
have never gone so far as to wish that the Irish 
landlords as a class had justice.” — Speech at Glas- 
gow, September 13, 1887. 

“T hope Americans will find some day more time 
for play, like their wiser brethren upon the other 
side.” — An American Four-in-Hand in Britain. 

“There is always peace at the end if we do our 
appointed work and leave the result with the Un- 
known.” — An American Four-in-Hand in Britain. 

“ Be king in one line, not a Jack of all trades.” — 

“For Heaven our Home, substitute Home our 
Heaven.” — 

“Break orders to save owners every time.’ — 
Curry Address. 

“Put all your eggs in one basket and then watch 
that basket.” — Curry Institute Address, 1885. 


Andrew Carnegie to-day, at sixty-four, is 
more active and vigorous than most men of 
half his age both at his work and his recrea- 
tions. He is rather small physically, but 
tireless in his sports. Though his hair is 
now white, there is a light in his eye and a 
sense of power in his face, bearing, and 
erect carriage, which bear evidence to his 
splendid vitality of mind and body. 

He has a profound admiration for the men 
who really do things, with an-emphasis on the 
“do,” which, as is his habit, he often illus- 
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trates by a good story. An old friend of his in 
Pittsburg, who kept his fast trotters and held 
the record, was beaten in a brush by a young 
man. The old gentleman disappeared for 
some time. He had gone to Kentucky to get 
a horse that would reéstablish his supremacy. 
He was being shown over a stud, and had 
already been past a long string of horses with 
their records on the stall, and the victories 
they had won. Then he was taken through 
a long line of young horses with their pedi- 
grees, from which the dealer was proving 
what they were going to do when they got on 
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HIS SECRETARY. 


The old gentleman, wiping his 
forehead, —for it was a hot day, — suddenly 
turned to the dealer and said : — 

“Look here, stranger, — you’ve shown me 


the track. 


‘have beens,’ and you've let 
‘going to-be’s,” but what I am here for is 


me see your 


an ‘iser.’”’ 

One who knows him says: “A friend is 
struck most strongly, in coming into associ- 
ation with Mr. Carnegie, by the force and 
tenacity of his own convictions. When he 
has thought out a thing, he knows that he is 
right, and he will fight to the bitter end. To 




















say that he has the courage of his convictions 
is not more than half telling the story; he 
has the courage of ten men for one convic-. 
tion, and, one rather suspects, thoroughly 
enjoys defending his own side. In the case 
of the South African War and the Philippines 
he was most violently against many of his 
best friends. He was a friend of the Boer 
and a friend of the Filipino, and he collected 
a tremendous amount of printed matter on 
these subjects, from which he informed him- 
self so minutely as to render him a formidable 
opponent on either question.” 

Unlike many men of large deeds, he is a 
great talker, and his well-rounded mind, un- 
usual versatility, quick interest, and fund of 
humorous stories make him the best of com- 
panions. He is never at a loss, and is equally 
at home “jollying” the dry-goods men at an 
Arkwright Club dinner or giving sound 
advice to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s, 
Bible class. 

With all his enormous wealth he takes 
pleasure in the simplest things, provided 
they are genuine. While a frequent visitor 
at the opera, he owns no box, but sits in the 
body of the house. He has travelled widely, 
yet he does not own a private car, adhering 
to the democratic principles that he has so 
forcibly laid down. He has the truly great 
physical ability of going to sleep at will, and 

sin the intervals of important duties he will 
drop off in a short sleep, gaining refreshment 
denied to most men. 

His sympathy is always with any man, par- 
ticularly a young man, who is hammering 
away honestly to make his success. A friend 
says of him :— 

“ Andrew Carnegie has none of the arrogance of 
wealth, and his kindliness of spirit goes out most 
warmly to the people who are struggling to get 
ahead in the world, whether in business, in educa- 
tion, musical study, or indeed any direction. As 
an instance of this, I know of a case where a young 
man was leaving a position which he had filled suc- 
cessfully for a good many years, to start in business 
on his own account, sacrificing a large salary and 
risking all. Mr. Carnegie, hearing of this, and 
knowing the young man slightly, wrote him a letter 
out of pure kindliness, congratulating him on making 
the change, and prophesying a success. This letter 
was timed to arrive when it would do most good, — 
the moment when the difficulties of the struggle 

seemed most trying. The young man of this in- 
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stance gained a confidence and a wholesome faith 
in himself, which has been of the utmost value to 
him.” 

One secret of his success is his profound 
confidence in the people whom he has gath- 


ered about him. He does things which a 
stranger would pronounce unbusinesslike and 
careless; but that stranger would be struck, 
upon investigation, by the fact that never 
once had this habit gotten him into trouble. 
He acts on the principle that to trust a man 
in itself goes a long way toward making him 
worthy of trust, —and his judgment of men is 
so keen that he trusts the right man. 

Eminently broad-minded, Mr. Carnegie be- 
lieves in all religions, but in no theologies. 
He has great sympathy, for instance, with 
the young Chinaman who came to him, heart- 
broken, because he had been told by the mis- 
sionary that his fathers had been heathen for 
centuries, that his children- were. idolaters, 
and that they would be surely found in the 
place of everlasting punishment! He sees 
the good in the religion of Confucius, of 
Buddha, and, in fact, all the sects, Oriental 
and Western. He is not a contributor to 
foreign missions, and confines his giving to 
directions in which he is familiar and of 
which he has knowledge. 

It is a pleasant picture this, of a sturdy, 
forceful, large-minded man, putting the whole 
energy of his nature into carrying out great 
enterprises, or playing golf, or writing books, 
or fishing, or coaching, or placing the means 
of self-education within the reach of millions 
of his fellow-men. Surely he is a fine speci- 
men of the modern Citizen of the Republic. 

The first volume of his life is closed, and the 
poor bobbin factory boy retires from business, 
as Mr. Morgan says, “the richest man in the 
world,” all made in legitimate manufacturing, 
never a share sold or bought on the stock ex- 
change. This is a “record breaker”; but 
what if the last volume of this man’s life is 
to render the other, marvellous though it be, 
comparatively unimportant? Others have 
made great fortunes, though less in amount; 
but it is often said of Mr. Carnegie that he 
never does things like other men: will he 
give the world a last volume more surprising 
than the first? There are those who so be- 
lieve, but that is another story. We must 
await developments. 
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THE MASTER OF 
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A TRANSATLANTIC 
RESPONSIBILITIES —IN ABSOLUTE 


LINER— HIS ARDUOUS CARES 
CONTROL OF A GREAT VES- 


SEL’S VOYAGE ACROSS THE SEA WITH TWO THOUSAND SOULS ON BOARD 


MAXIMILIAN 


OON —and another day. As it goes 
ashore: a span of four-and-twenty 
hours —two rounds of the clock 


N 


divided into the details of even, ordinary life. 
The day swings by, rest, labor, and recreation 
have their allotted turn, all in order as or- 
dained. But here upon the sea ’tis different. 
Four-and-twenty hours that slip by lazily, 
perhaps; calm seas that reflect the blueness 


of the open sky, or— There is the other 
side: four-and-twenty hours that drag along, 
each freighted with a heavy care; anxious 
hours of peril when the life of the ship and 
the safety of perhaps two thousand souls 
weigh gravely upon the mind. In the day’s 
work of a liner captain are many views of life. 

His task is large. Here, now, is one of 
the modern flyers, a hull of fifteen thousand 
tons or more, peopled fore and aft. Five 
hundred souls are in the cabin, eight hundred 
in the steerage, and through the ship her 
working force, perhaps four hundred more. 
On one man’s shoulders, after all is done, 
rests the burden of responsibility and care. 


BY 
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FOSTER 


He is the director, the adviser, of the great 
fabric, the head of this veritable village flying, 
full-powered, from coast to coast. All aboard 
appeal to him, but he must hold counsel with 
himself alone. There is none for him to fall 
back upon if peril comes and disaster stalks 
upon the sea. 


Noon —one ship’s-day gone and another 
begun. Around lies the dead, gray fog — 
a dull vapor, reeking of the salty sea, and 
blinding the liner as she noses onward along 
the course. Here from the bridge you see 
only the shifting veil that lies on every side, 
baffling the eye and killing the sense of hear- 
ing. Forward, the bows end bluntly in that 
wall of mist whose streamers swirl eddying 
along her flanks as she forges through the 
gloom. For an instant, overhead, the sun 
shows, a coppery ball striving through the 
gray vapor. In the starboard wing of the 
bridge — she is eastward bound—the cap- 
tain stands; beside him, an officer with the 
sextant. _Noon—a chronometer ticks the 
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CLEANING UP IN THE STEERAGE. 


second of the hour. Upward points the sex- 
tant, an anxious eye peering through the fly- 
ing mist. ‘Got it?” the captain murmurs, 
and the other nods. And now, for the first 
time, perhaps, in thirty or forty hours, will 
be shown their exact position upon this blank, 
solemn waste of sea. 

Once more another cloud of the fog-bank 
drives across the zenith, and the red sun is 
gone. The whistle blares, a choking blast, 
and forward a bell beats the hour of day — 
eight strokes —each a startling noise breaking 
through the silent fog. The ship’s-day has 
begun. 

The captain and his aide quit the bridge. 
As he drops down the companion, he casts 
one quick glance right and left about. There 
is the quartermaster at the wheel, the junior 
officers at their appointed posts, both in easy 
reach of the bridge telegraph — ready at a 
moment to flash a signal to the engine-hold 








THE CHIKF OFFICER REPORTS. 


below. Onward drives the ship, her engines 
slowed a turn or so, yet still at a flying gait 
and bound to make her schedule time. 
Below — underneath the bridge —is the 
chart-room, a square cuddy, filled with charts 
of sea and shore, lighted forward with broad 
panels of glass that look out, forward and at 
the sides, on three-quarters of the sea. On 
the centre table lies the ocean chart, ruled 
with the course, and the narrow lanes of 
east- and west-bound traffic. Flights of arrows 
—the ocean currents—are marked upon its 
face; numerals in broken columns fix the 
soundings — wherever soundings are, —and 
pencilled lines, marked at the ends with dots, 
show her run thus far across the séa. They 
stretch the chart before them, and take the 
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sextant reading. Minutes of silence pass, the 
men in creaking oilskins poring over their 
work, each figuring with exactness and pains, 
with the zealous care of a bank-clerk. Then 
they end; the result is read; they com- 
pare figures, each scrutinizing the other's 
work. 

“Morning, chief,” the captain greets, as 
the chief engineer comes in. He brings 
the engine’s cards, the record of its work — 
scores that tell to a turn the revolutions of 
the screws. With a clouded sun they must 
fall back on these, to find by them a dead 
reckoning of her place. Below the giant 
power is heaving at its toil, the strength of 
fifteen thousand horses leashed to the thresh- 
ing screws. Stroke by stroke the engines 
fling about, the thudding cranks flying in 
their orbits, strenuous, yet docile as a child, 
answering to the lightest touch that gives or 
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Captain and chief officer watching a passing ship. 


“ All’s well,” reports the 
chief, and goes below. 
The ship’s run is reckoned, her position 


takes their steam. 


marked upon the chart. The pencilled dot 
falls in the midst of the meteoric arrows, 
symbols that show the current leading down 
from Arctic seas. The ship is on the south- 
ern course, a good bit below the usual track 
of berg and floe, hard perils of the North 
Atlantic trade; but even here there may ‘be 
some stray wanderer out of the Arctic north, 
and a liner captain takes no risk. 

Again to the bridge: the junior officers 
are at their posts, their eyes strained forward, 
each pressing in his eagerness hard against 
the weather-cloths spread from rail to stan- 
chion. A sharp blast drives down from the 
windward quarter, harping for an instant 
among the standing rigging. It is cold— 
perceptibly grows colder. The mercury is 
falling; the sea thermometer, drawn from 


below, shows the water chilling, too. “Ice!” 
they say sententiously. 

Yet still the ship drives on. Word passes 
forward to the lookout, for sharp eyes now 
are needed there. Two watchers are by the 
bows; another in the crow’s-nest up aloft. 
Slow down, you say? No—there are mails 
aboard, and passengers hurrying from port 
to port. Time counts, and a ship that fails 
in her schedules loses favor all around. So 
through fog, high seas, and driving gale, the 
liners keep their way, halting only in the face 
of peril, and turning from their courses only 
in the face of imminent disaster. 

The fog shuts in, a thicker pall. The ship’s 
bows drive deeper into the mist; the whistle 
blares, hooting, deep-chested, with a deafening 
crash. Between the warning blasts there is 
silence on the bridge, and forward stands the 
master, the moisture dripping from his brow 
and beard. Once more, a raw gust flares 
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across, touching coldly, like a hand of death, 


upon the straining faces. Instinctively they 


all turn toward the captain. His hand lifts 
— ‘Slow down,” says he. 

At a touch the pointers on the dials bear 
over; the gongs of the bridge telegraph 
clatter sharply to the answer from the engine- 
hold below, and the tread of the machinery 
changes. Then as the hum of the bells dies 
down, a hoarse shout from the forward look- 
out follows : — 

“Tce — dead ahead!” 

A sharp commotion fills the bridge. An 
order raps along : — 

“Starboard your helm—hard down! Full 
speed ahead on the port engine—astern 
a-starboard !” . 

No time now to go full speed astern; they 
could not check her way. 

The gongs beat their frantic measure.  Si- 
lence follows. For an instant then, they hear 
the sound of the sea breaking as upon an 
iron coast. A tall shadow uprears in the 
mist, the dim outline of peaks and spires 
Shout follows shout from the lookouts by the 
bow ; the fog splits asunder. There —see— 
under her bows almost, an overtowering cliff 











BELOW IN THE ENGINE HOLD. 


The captain conferring with the chief engineer. 
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IN THE MUSIC ROOM. 


Looking over the programme of the ship's concert. 


uprears—a cathedral of ice, a heavy base 
rising to pinnacles, all of deepest blue. 
Harshly, the waves ply against its flanks, and 
a giant tremor falls upon the ship, quivering 
fore and aft under the strokes of the con- 
tending screws. Then her head pays off; she 
draws from the impending doom, slips by so 
close that one may peer into caves and valleys 
of the berg; and the fog shuts down anew. 

The ship sheers off, her whistle hooting as 
in terror. Behind lies the disaster-bringing 
stray of the North, lost again in the choking 
fog. Another signal sounds upon the bridge ; 
the shocking of the screws dies down. Her 
helm is turned, she points upward on her 
course and, at three-quarters speed, again 
goes driving on her way. 

“Touch and go,” mutters a voice, speaking 
as in a dream. 


Another watch gone by. Overhead, the 
sky lightens, and there is a crisp promise in 
the wind. Forward, a rift opens in the bank, 
a narrow lane, where the sea heaves like a 
lake of oil, hardly ruffled by the gusts that 


sweep beneath the edge of the vapor sheets. 
“She’s lifting,” one of the juniors says, but 
with the words still in his mouth, the fog 
draws in again, and drives along the rail. 
Then, as before, again the vapor rises, and a 
broad stretch of open water lies beyond, a 
clear sea, and there, close in upon her lee, a 
straggling fleet of Gloucester craft hanging 
at their anchors. One lies hard aboard; so 
near that you can stare down on her upturned 
deck, filled with its chaos of tackle and nests 
of dories stowed along the rail. A _ wild 
clamor of horn and bell greets the liner as she 
pokes out from the fog, and the rails are lined 
as she picks her way through the press of fish- 
ing craft. One by one they drop astern; 
again the fog bank settles, and so— open and 
shut throughout the watch—the ship fares 
on till, with a sudden puff, the vapor lifts 
aloft, and the westering sun shoots a fiery 
light across the wide expanse of sea. 

“Full speed” —the order passes; and 
once more she is tilting her way, the voice of 
the engines below rising in the song of haste 
and steam. 
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ON THE BRIDGE 


This is the mid-Atlantic. Yet on every 
side are plying sail. Astern, the fishing craft 
dot the ocean’s edges, and in the southern 
quarter, an east-bound tramp, astray through 
the mist, has wandered far from her rightful 
course. On the western rim of the visible 
sea, a Norwegian bark, deep-laden, bends to 
the rising breeze, and farther on is a smudge 
of smoke from some other liner’s stacks. It 
is even here a crowded course, and so even on 





IN THICK WEATHER. 





AFTER THE STORM. 


the widest sea one must pick a way. There 
is no slap-dash rushing from coast to coast in 
the trans-Atlantic trade. High speed is the 
rule, of course. But few outside the trade 
know or can understand the care under which 
these liners fly from port to port. What if 
by chance —a dire chance, indeed — some hull 
should go tilting in the fog against the flank 
of one of these deep-sea flyers? Such things 
occur, but they are few and far between. 
Even then the liner captains know their 
work, and the fair-weather boat-drill is not 
altogether for show, nor to interest the saloon. 

Once more, now, a clear sea_ stretches 
around the ship. In the west, the sun is 
drawing down to the clean rim of the sky- 
line, and night is near at hand. One last 
look about, and the captain starts below. 
For these last thirty hours or more he has 
stood upon the bridge to have and to hold in 
his grasp the care of the ship and all the lives 


aboard. His anxieties, now, for a moment 
are atrest. The course is given; the watches 
changed. “I'll turn in for a nap—call me 


if I’m needed,” he warns the watching men. 
But sleep, for a man weary with his cares, 
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is a tricky thing. Perhaps an hour’s restless 
turning, or a time of heavy slumber. Then 
the call for dinner sounds ; he arises wearily, 
yet with a cheerful face takes his place at 
table. 

In these days the blunt bad manners of 
the old Atlantic trade are seen no more. 
The captain is the host of his ship, amiable 
and agreeable, but as a rule keeping to him- 
self in hours of duty. At the table he 
unbends, perhaps, but at all times his 
courtesy is expected. So for a half hour, 
now, he chats with those at his right and 
left, and with a bow, withdraws. 

The night has fallen. <A _ strong wind 


strikes its note among the standing rigging, 
and far down the horizon is a bank of clouds. 
A minute the tired man leans against the rail, 
staring around upon the sea, marks the distant 
cloud-bank lighted by the rising moon, and 
with a long breath walks into the chart-room 
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BULKHEAD DOORS. 


At sea, the captain is required to make sure that they are always in working order. 
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for a look at the glass. It marks an approach- 
ing blow. He notes the change, and once 
more mounts to the bridge. 

Blind squalls of rain drive in procession 
across the sea, and spray strikes hissing upon 
the weather cloths along the bridge. Stiffly, 
the big liner rises to the crest of a running 
wave, and slips down, snoring through the 
valley beyond. Then, with a plunge—her 
head tossing off the weight—she climbs 
again, and so on through the gloom plunges 
to the westward. 

The night glasses pore through the murk 
ahead. A squall goes by; a dim shadow 
rises on the deep. ‘‘ Hard a-port:” a sharp 
voice cries along the bridge, and the wheel 
flies spinning over. There—just ahead — 
a ghostly fabric starts from the sea; under- 
neath a dark hull, and above a pinnacle of 
flapping cloth, as the stranger, dismayed, flies 
up into the wind. In hasty alarm the liner 
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“ON THE BANKS.” 


What the ocean steamship means to the fisherman, 
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sheers away, slipping past the ship that lies 
there, her sails fluttering like the pinions of a 
frightened bird. Then she is gone again, 
lost in the dark astern. 

Throughout the night, he stands at his 
post, the master in command. Then dawn 
rises, the storm blows by, and the glorious 
sun shoots above the sea. There is still 
a stiff sea running, but this and the wet 
decks are the only traces of the night’s foul 
weather; and, worn out, the captain resigns 
his watch, and once more seeks his broken 
rest. 

The morning wanes; again he appears. 
Once more to the bridge where the watch 
reports, a slim account of details since the 
storm went by. For facility’s sake, the cap- 
tain breakfasts there —a cup of coffee anda 
sandwich. Then it is half-past ten, and a new 
feature of his life appears, a thing that shows 
the multiplicity of his cares. 

Below, the chiefs of the divisions wait — 
the chief officer, purser, doctor, and head 
steward. Ship has been cleaned for the day, 
and the master, like a housewife, must make 
sure that all is neatness and order. Fol- 
lowed by his staff he walks along, looking 
through all the gangways and along the 
decks, viewing the cabins, a few moments in 
the music room, a few more in the saloons. 
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He sits for an instant while his work waits, 
scanning the programme of the inevitable con- 
cert —the entertainment in aid of seamen’s 
charities. Then on again, a peep into the 
staterooms, a brief but thorough inspection 
of the fire hose and apparatus. His journey 
carries him on; he must see to every cabin, 
forward and aft, the saloons and the steerage. 
He must satisfy himself that all is clean 
and shipshape, that the saloons are spick 
and span, that the steerage is thoroughly 
scrubbed. 

He climbs about the striving engines, 
glances at the dials, and goes on. The bulk- 
heads next engage him. Once a day, at 
least, all that are open at sea must be tried 
for safety’s sake. If fog, wind, or sea keeps 
the captain on the bridge, he must make sure 
that others have looked to the work. . Here, 
to-day, he inspects it all himself, sees that the 
men are at their appointed posts, that the 
bulkhead doors work smoothly without a 
hitch. Then, aloft again, a slow march 


around the decks thronged with the life of 
the ship, and all secure in safety. He stops 
here and there, chatting with the passengers 
that engage him, and once more mounts to 
the bridge. 

It is noon —noon and another day in the 
life at sea. 


Thus the round goes on. 





DECK INSPECTION. 
































. A STENTOR READING THE DAY'S NEWS TO 6200 SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE TELEPHONE 


THE “TELEFON-HIRMONDO,” OR “ NEWSTELLER,” 
TO 6200 SUBSCRIBERS SITTING IN THEIR HOMES—A REGU- 
10.30 A.M. TO 
SUBSCRIBERS —A MOST 


AS IT OCCURS 
PROGRAMME LASTING 
TRANSMITTED TO THE 


TOLD 
LAR 
CERTS 


FROM 


THOMAS S. 


E are very apt to claim preéminence 
for America in the matter of inven- 
tions and of novel mechanical appli- 

cations. But the Hungarians have had for 
eight years in actual working operation a 
development of the telephone of which few 
people in the United States know anything, 
even by report: the telephone newspaper, or 
Telefon-Hirmondo as it is called, of Budapest. 

For a quarter of a century one of the favorite 
dreams of the modern prophets has pictured 
the home equipped'with apparatus by means 
of which one can hear concerts or listen to 
the latest news, while sitting comfortably by 
his own fireside. This dream is a fact to-day 
in Budapest. Music, telegraphic news “ hot” 
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OF BUDAPEST —THE DAY’S NEWS 


10.30 P.M.—SUNDAY-NIGHT CON- 
SUCCESSFUL INNOVATION 


DENISON 


from the wires, literary criticism, stock quota- 
tions, reports of the Reichsrath,—the whole 
flood of matter that fills the columns of our 
newspapers may be had for the mere lifting 
of a telephone receiver. 

I went to Budapest last May, expecting to 
find this unique “‘ newspaper,” of which I had 
heard so much, rather a fad for a few score of 
people who had sufficient interest to keep it as 
a passing diversion. To my surprise I found 
a great journal with all the equipments of a 
first-class paper in a very lively city of nearly 
600,000 people — all the equipment, that is, ex- 
cept presses, paper, and printer’s ink. Ze/efon- 
Hirmondo has 6200 subscribers. The staff 
consists of a business manager, an editor- 
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in-chief, four assistant editors, and nine 
reporters. 

This novel and interesting enterprise was 
started about eight years ago by Theodore 
Buschgasch, who had been interested in 
electricity and had patented some inventions. 
Mr. Buschgasch died March 16, 1893, and 
the present efficiency of the paper in all that 
pertains to its technique is largely due to Mr. 
Emil von Szveties, who is known on the staff 
as technical director. His skill and energy 
have produced great results. The concern 
is owned by a stock company with a capital 
of 600,000 florins (about $250,000). 

Telefon-Hirmondo occupies commodious of- 
fices on the third and fourth floors of a fine 
building on one of the finest avenues of Buda- 
pest. It divides the entire city into twenty- 
seven districts, and the main wire runs to 
each district, with branch wires to the houses. 
An accurate map of the system hangs in 
the central office. The company owns its 


own wires and plant throughout, and has 
the same right to place wires that is en- 
joyed by the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. 

Twenty-seven copper wires run from mi- 
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crophone receivers in the Opera House to 
the central office. There the current passes 
through a patented device which increases 
the sound, its distribution to subscribers being 
regulated by another ingenious contrivance, 
also patented. The paper has 560 kilometres 
of wire and 6200 receivers; that is, one for 
each subscriber. Its spools may be seen 
everywhere under the cornices of the houses. 
The stentor or reader talks into a double re- 
ceiver or ’phone, and the subscriber has two 
ear-pieces like those used by the telephone 
clerks. The sound of the reader’s voice is 
greatly strengthened by the machine; and by 
making a receiver in the office the last on the 
circuit the management may at any time test 
the working of the wires. 

It is most interesting to follow the actual 
“issue of the paper.” A complete pro- 
gramme is tacked to the wall above each 
subscriber’s receiver, and a glance at this 
tells just what may be expected at any 
hour, every day except Sundays and _holi- 
days having the same programme. The issue 
begins at 10.30 A.M. and ends about 10.30 P.M. 
unless a concert or some other night event 
is being reported, when it keeps on till later. 


REPORTERS ON THE TELEPHONE NEWSPAPER. 
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Stock exchange hours. are: 
10.30, II to 11.15, 11.30 to 11.45. 

These. reports ‘reach subscribers several 
hours ahead of the evening papers. Quota- 
tions are given again in the afternoon, while 
reports of the Reichsrath and political news 
occupy the time from 11.45 to 12. When 
the Reichsrath is not in session, the time is 
filled by fuller reports of general and foreign 
news. General news of course comes all day 
at intervals. At 1.30 and at 6 P.M. is a brief 
résumé for those who missed the first news. 
From 5.00 to 6.00 there are concerts, varied 
by literary criticism, sporting events, and so on. 
Special items for Sunday are: I1 to 11.30 
— news, 4.30 to 6.00—a concert, and every 
Thursday evening at six there is a concert 
for children. The writer was invited to wit- 
ness a performance in the concert room of 
Hirmondo, but unfortunately a violent thunder 
storm interfered with the use of the wires. 

Telefon-Hirmondo is independent in a 
sense not known in America; it has no lead- 
ing articles, no editorials, no opinions — un- 
less its short notices of literature and art can 
come under the last head. The editor alone 
is responsible in case of action against the 
paper for libel. He has already had two or 
three lawsuits, but has won all of them. 

The mechanical processes of the paper are 
about as follows: The news (telegraphic, 
exchange, specials, and locals) is secured by 
the ordinary methods known in all newspaper 
offices. The reporter who has finished his 
assignment writes out his matter in ink and 
submits it to his chief, who signs it on the 
margin of the printed form. This signature 
fixes responsibility. A clerk then takes the 
copy and carefully copies it with lithographic 
ink on long galley slips. These are trans- 
ferred to the stone so as to appear in parallel 
columns about six inches wide and two feet 
long. Two pressmen take several impres- 
sions on a roller-movement hand press. Com- 
mon printing-paper is used. Each _ sheet 
is submitted to an assistant editor, who, with 
the aid of a copyholder, exactly as in proof- 
reading, verifies its correctness. This sheet 
constitutes the file, and a duplicate is cut up 
into convenient strips for the use of the sten- 
tors. Each sheet comprises a certain part of 
the programme, and the whole number of 
sheets, with hour dates, constitute the day’s file. 
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The stentors are six in number in winter, 
when the paper is likely to be crowded with 
important matter, four for duty and two alter- 
nates. Insummer four suffice. The stentors 
have strong, clear voices and distinct articu- 
lation, and the news comes from the receivers 
with remarkable strength and clearness. 
When all six stentors are present, they take 
turns of ten minutes each; if for any reason 
only two are on duty, a half hour is the ex- 
treme required of one reader. 

The only ladies employed on the staff are 
those engaged in the concerts, and Mr. Hor- 
vath called my attention to the fact that in no 
other newspaper office in the world could be 
found such a staff. 

In answer to my inquiry as to expenses, 
Mr. Horvath kindly assured me that I was 
free to investigate. His brief reply was: 
“We have no secrets.” The current expenses 
are between 9000 and 10,000 florins per 
month (a florin is about 42 cents). This 
includes, of course, interest on the plant. 
The fixed charges, that is, those which must 
be met every day, —telegrams, salaries, rent, 
etc.,— are about 7000 florins a month, vary- 
ing in different seasons. The subscription 
price per annum is 18 florins, and for 6200 
subscribers that part of the income is easily 
figured. Advertising receipts, from the 
nature of the case, are necessarily limited. 
It must be a paradise for advertisers, for 
every man’s advertisement must be not only 
“next reading matter,” but actually between 
items of interest. The charge is one florin 
for twelve seconds. The paper pays press 
rates for telegrams. The editor estimates 
that at the end of ten years the paper will 
have a valuable plant and privilege paid for, 
and be able to reduce the price, which is very 
low now, considering that the telephone in 
Budapest costs 150 florins per year. To an 
outsider, the concern appears prosperous. It 
employs in all about 180 people in winter and 
150 in summer. This includes everybody, 
from office boy, linemen, and janitor to chief 
editor. 

Among the prominent subscribers of 7c/e- 
fon-Hirmondo are the Prime Minister, Baron 
Banffy, and all the other members of the Hun- 
garian Cabinet; Maurus Jokai, the famous 
author; the Mayor of Budapest. In fact, the 
paper appeals strongly to the more intellec- 
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tual classes, and the capital of Hungary is a 
very wide-awake, enterprising city. 

The “aggrieved subscriber” sometimes 
wishes to stop his paper, but he cannot do 
this as easily as a subscriber to a printed 
journal. In the first place, he has had a 
receiver put into his house at the company’s 
expense and he has been obliged to give 
security for a year’s subscription, one-third 
of which he pays when the instrument is ready 
for use. He pays the balance in two equal 
payments, at the end of four months and 
eight respectively. If the grievance is real, 
the editor tries to remove it by means of the 
soft answer that turns away wrath from the 
editorial head; if imaginary or absurd, the 
paper keeps the time-honored waste basket 
for its reception. The editors and managers 
receive the usual courtesies extended to the 
press in the way of passes and free tickets, 
and the paper exchanges with the city press. 
Unknown persons, such as temporary lodgers 
or boarders in hotels, cannot, of course, be- 
come subscribers, but the principal hotels do 
subscribe, and their guests are free to use the 
instrument. 
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THE TELEPHONE NEWSPAPER. 


Hirmondo is at present trying an experi- 
ment with “ penny-in-the-slot” machines. The 
coin used is a 20-f//er piece, worth about two 


cents in our money. Music by telephone, 
whether vocal or instrumental, still leaves 
something to be desired. The telephone 
timbre must be got rid of before music can 
be transmitted satisfactorily. The report of 
news, however, is highly satisfactory. 

So far as a stranger can judge, who is 
wholly ignorant of the language of the coun- 
try, the enterprise is distinctly a success. The 
paper is so well known and has accom- 
plished so much that it appears to be beyond 
the stage of experiment so far as Budapest is 
concerned. One strong point in its favor is 
its early reports. In this respect the paper 
has a strong hold, for it is able to issue an 
“extra” at any hour of the day. Moreover, 
invalids and busy people may get as much 
news as they want with little effort. In- 
deed, the plan has so many advantages, that 
we shall probably soon see it in operation 
on this side of the ocean, with the improve- 
ments that Yankee ingenuity will be sure to 
devise. 
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ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND 


THE STRONG PERSONALITY AND THE CAREER OF THE LIBERAL ARCHBISHOP OF ST. PAUL 


BY 


MARY C. BLOSSOM 


wi VHE watchwords of the age are rea- 

son, education, liberty, the ameliora- 

tion of the masses.’’ In this ringing 
utterance Archbishop Ireland declares him- 
self and the work of his life. From the 
inland city where he has lived for more than 
forty years, he has reached forth and made 
his influence felt at the seat of the papal 
power itself ; and what his strong personality 
stands for is to be found nowhere else in the 
world. A true and earnest Catholic, pre- 
serving within himself the spiritual life of 
the early Church, yet he is cordially hated 
by some of the most devout within the pale; 
as a man among men, he is welcome in all 
councils of every denomination, whenever two 
or three are gathered together and the spirit 
of truth is there. 

In 1849 Richard Ireland, a carpenter, came 
from Ireland with his wife and family. A 
boy of eleven was in the group, and after 
remaining in Fort Dearborn, now Chicago, 
for three years, they moved to St. Paul, at 
that time a bleak little trading-post on the 
very outer edge of civilization. Here the 
boy donned the robe of an acolyte and 
assisted at the mass for about a year; then 
he attracted the attention of the bishop, who 
sent him to be educated in France. Four 
busy, happy years were spent at Meximeux 
and four at Var, after which he returned to 
St. Paul and was ordained a priest in 1861. 
The next year he went into the army as 
chaplain and was at the battle of Corinth, 
but was compelled by illness to resign after 
ten months’ service. He is an honored mem- 
ber of the Loyal Legion, of whose gatherings 
his good stories and genial personality form 
a notable part. He was later made bishop 
and in 1888 archbishop of St. Paul. The 
magnificent pageantry and organized power 
of the Roman Church form a background 


which invests all its prelates with romantic 
interest, and against which a strong person- 
ality paints itself in subtle values. Yet a 
man successful in diplomacy may be much 
more than a diplomat, a man with the spirit 
of God in his heart be much more than a 
priest. Such is John Ireland, whose name 
well suits the broad and sweeping outlines 
of his mental and physical expression. 

The Archbishop is a man of average 
height, powerfully built, with a profile which 
is often spoken of as resembling that of 
Dante. He has a massive head and a pene- 
trating gray eye, direct as an eagle’s, but 
changing and becoming gentle with his 
mood. One cannot imagine that Dante 
once in all his life should have thrown back 
his head and laughed with the hearty human 
gesture of the Archbishop, whose sense of 
humor is abundant. He is very accessible 
to the poor, never too busy with matters of 
state to be interested like Lydgate in the 
affairs of John and Elizabeth, and above all 
things he is practical in his methods of aiding 
them. He is a robust and virile man among 
men, a reminder in his person of the time 
when the Church’s ministers were “ repre- 
sentatives, not of religion only and the claims 
of God, but of moral order, of the rights of 
conscience and the sympathies of men, of the 
bonds of authority of human society — the 
only trusted guides of life.” 


SINCERITY AND SENSE 


The strength of the man lies first in his 


absolute sincerity. He is ambitious —can 
hardly understand any one who is not; he 
is certainly a statesman of admitted power, 
and has scored many a quiet triumph on his 
diplomatic missions. These, however, are 
never undertaken for his own glory, but 
because he has some deep purpose at heart. 
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It is the ring of sincerity that makes his elo- 
quence convincing; his gestures are awk- 
ward, his voice is at times almost harsh and 
discordant, his delivery monotonous ; but his 
words strike home because they are spoken 
in the desire of good. 

As early as 1869 he organized the first Cath- 
olic total abstinence society, and has been a 
persistent advocate of temperance all his life. 
As young as he then was, he denounced the 
saloon-keepers from the pulpit and refused 
to confess them, until, after years of effort, 
St. Paul was greatly improved in respect of 
drunkenness, and all the lowest resorts were 
completely wiped out. At all public meet- 
ings and banquets the Archbishop with his 
fund of humor is a most welcome guest; 
but his glass remains untouched by his side. 

His most distinguishing characteristic is 
probably a sort of sublimated common sense. 
It is this which enables him to see that the 
power of the Church in the Republic lies in 
her ability to realize that all life is progres- 
sion and that she must keep up with the march. 
He sees things in the large, takes very little 
account of individuals, forgets a favor and an 


injury with equal readiness, not because he 
is without gratitude, but because he is Na- 
poleonic in the scope of his vision, which sees 
legions to go here and to go there, not the 


men which compose them. Like William 
Morris, he is “strangely incurious of indi- 
viduals,” and could work “with any one 
sympathetic to him or not, so long as they 
helped along the work in hand.” It is related 
of him that, after a mission to Rome in which 
he was eminently successful, he was known 
to have two men to dine with him who had 
been sent as delegates to oppose him. When 
he was asked if they had not been a part of 
the committee, he replied, ‘‘ Very likely, very 
likely ; I dare say they were.” 

One of his most sacred and unshakable 
beliefs is a singular one to be held so firmly 
by a priest of his Church. It proves the 
breadth of the man; it is the belief in the 
right of personal liberty. Many times he 
has been asked to use his influence in some 
political movement or other where his power 
would be felt, and he has plainly refused 
because it would be interfering with personal 
liberty. There is nothing petty or small about 
him ; he has as little time for personal animosi- 
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ties as for the acquisition of personal posses- 
sions. He has an income of about $6000 a 
year, but his personal expenses are very small 
indeed. His tastes are simple almost to frugal- 
ity and accord well with the purity of his 
life. 

He has been féted in many countries, 
and he has received the most distinguished 
courtesy from courts and kings. A recep- 
tion was given to him in London, at which 
every Catholic peer in Great Britain was 
present, many coming from Scotland and 
Ireland to do him honor; yet is he as simple 
as a child in his appreciation of a word from 
the heart; and when he can forget his cares 
for a moment, the spirit of youth looks from 
his eyes. He is conscious of his relation to 
his Church, but all unconscious of what he 
means to the outside world. He says with 
a far-away look, “ How many a man has 
ploughed through the waves and they have 
closed behind him, and that is all of it!” 


A VISIT TO FRANCE 


At a critical time of friction between the 
French Republic and the papal powers, the 
Pope requested Archbishop Ireland to go to 
Paris. He expressed himself unwilling to 
go as an envoy, but desirous to go as a priest 
if he could do any good. So he went to the 
Grand Hotel, and wrote his name as John 
Ireland. He was assigned to a room on-the 
fifth floor, not large, but “ good enough,” he 
said, ‘good enough.” A French dignitary 
soon appeared inquiring for the Archbishop, 
and he was told that there was no such person 
there. On looking over the register, the name 
was found. The visitor being announced, the 
Archbishop requested that he be asked up- 
stairs, and when he arrived at the room he 
raised his hands in horror, exclaiming, “ J7on 
Dieu! To think of an Archbishop being 
housed like this.” 

The result of the visit was that a great 
meeting was held, at which twenty-five hun- 
dred persons were present and ten thousand 
were turned away. Asthe Archbishop spoke, 
he felt his fluency in the French language 
returning to him after twenty-five years, and 
his rapid eloquence surprised his hearers and 
held them. At the end he was at a loss how 
to close, when, catching sight of the French 
and American flags draped together at the 
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end of the room, he turned toward them and 
addressed them in an impassioned burst which 
carried all before it. Afterward he heard a 
French priest say, “ What if a French prelate 
had addressed the flag of the Republic!” 
His mission was most successful, and the 
Holy Father thanked him personally for the 
service that he rendered. 

To his personal magnetism and breadth of 
sympathy the Archbishop owes much of his 
power. He is received at the Union League 
Club in St. Paul by a mixed assembly of capi- 
talists both Protestant and Catholic, and is in 
sympathy with them all. He goes to a meet- 
ing of the old Sixty-ninth regiment, and is 
equally at home there. Some of the old Irish- 
men who had served in this regiment, when 
they met him were in the bonds of tradition 
and knelt to kiss his ring. He prefers not to 
have them do that, — “It is not American,” 
he says. Neither does he like to be called 
“your Grace,”—to be addressed as Arch- 
bishop pleases him better. He likes to meet 


men of all classes, and his personal mag- 
netism and his democracy go hand in hand. 


TOLERANT AND DEMOCRATIC 


His true catholicity of spirit prevents de- 
nominational differences between the Church 
and those of different creeds. At one time 
a pavilion was built in St. Paul and a prize 
fight scandalized the Protestant citizens, who 
endeavored to suppress the objectionable 
sport. The Archbishop gave them his best 
assistance and full support. He is absolutely 
fearless, and always on the side of law and 
order and the improvement of social condi- 
tions. It is sometimes his independent posi- 
tion in politics that causes criticism in his own 
fold. 

At the memorial service to the Episcopal 
Bishop Gilbert of St. Paul, he agreed to speak. 
When the time came he was not able to be 
present, but he sent a priest to read the very 
beautiful address he had prepared, to the 
great satisfaction of all present. At one 
meeting where he spoke, the opening prayer 
was made by a Methodist layman. 

He gives forth no uncertain sound, but 
opposes openly where he is not able to agree. 
At one time it was suggested in St. Paul that 
he speak with a few men of other creeds on 
the question of the public schools. He as- 
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sented to this, and said: “I want Christian 
men, not infidels, and not too many ministers.” 
About sixty men were invited to the house of 
a prominent business man, and forty-five of 
them were present. They were of all denomi- 
nations, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Catholics, and others. One very narrow 
Presbyterian minister combated the Arch- 
bishop with distressing plainness of speech ; 
but this was received with gentle equanimity, 
and an entire evening was passed in discuss- 
ing with the utmost candor on both sides the 
relation of Church and school. It is a matter 
of history that the Archbishop has favored 
the modification of existing conditions, and 
given the frank expression of his opinion in 
public speech. 

He is first and last a loyal American of the 
Americans. On one occasion he was very 
earnest in explaining to the Pope that certain 
things which concerned the Latin Americans 
could not possibly apply to the whole nation ; 
and he expressed himself roundly to convince 
the Holy Father of the diversity of our needs 
and obligations. 

The Archbishop one day pointed to some 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and said, “ That organjzation is what 
I envy more than anything else in Protes- 
tantism.” On one occasion it was represented 
to him that in a certain matter it was difficult 
to bring in any church education for young 
people. His reply was: ‘Educate them, 
anyhow.” 

In the treatment of criminals he begs us 
to remember that when self-respect is gone 
the corner-stone of all virtue is removed. It 
is to the end of saving the Irish people who 
come to these shores and who, in tenement- 
house life, fall a prey to their own tempera- 
mental qualities that he has established the 
Irish colonies in Graceville and St. Paul. In 
1876 he bought thousands of acres of land to 
be devoted to this purpose, and the experi- 
ment has been in the main a successful one. 

There is no doubt that the Pope recognizes 
the importance of Archbishop Ireland’s rela- 
tion toward the English-speaking world, and 
especially toward this Republic; and should 
Leo XIII be succeeded by a Pope who con- 
tinues the same liberal policy, the future will 
undoubtedly prove the sagacity of the Arch- 
bishop more and more. 
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that she at length possesses a king old 
enough to appreciate broadly the needs 
of his country and yet young enough not to 
quail before the task of reconstruction, a king, 
too, who even in the first few months of his 
reign has given proof after proof not only of 
a discerning mind, but of those qualities in 
which Italian statesmen are most lacking — 
political courage and power of will. 
The courage of the late King Humbert 
was all but wholly physical and°~ personal. 
He was a dashing cavalry leader and showed 


if is the great good fortune of Italy 


the true spirit of the house of Savoy on the 


battle-field and in the cholera hospitals. But 
politically he made himself a mere figure- 
head of the State. Except in arranging and 
upholding the Triple Alliance and keeping 
the army up to the mark, he went out of his 
way to efface himself. A fatalist by nature, 
nothing could move him to the point of self- 
assertion in domestic affairs. ‘The only 
thing one could predict with certainty of King 
Humbert,” said a close observer, ‘was that 
he would do nothing with an imperturbable 
and immovable decision.” 

He watched disaffection spread out into 
open rebellion, saw Parliament falling year 
by year into disrepute and uselessness, and 
Socialism and Republicanism menacing the 
throne itself — and yet kept neutral, passive, 
seemingly unconcerned. He tried to reign 
and yet not to rule, and unhappily for Italy 
he succeeded. That is why the reign of this 
chivalrous and stout-hearted gentleman must 
be written down a failure. 


THE COMING OF THE NEW KING 


Victor Emmanuel III came to the throne 
last August, almost an unknown quantity. 


BROOKS 


His infancy and boyhood were passed in 
studious ill-health; his education was rather 
that of the son of a professor than a mon- 
arch; such gossip as there was of his tastes 
and hobbies pointed in the unkingly direc- 
tion of electrical engineering, coin collecting, 
literature, and genealogy. In the army, which 
he entered at eighteen, he made himself felt 
as a keen, if bookish, soldier and an exacting 
disciplinarian ; but several years of voyaging 
for the benefit of his health withdrew him 
altogether from common notice. From this 
background of quiet and refined leisure he 
emerged for.a moment, in 1896, to marry 
Princess Héléne of Montenegro. 

His one known interference in politics as 
Prince of Naples dates from this same year. 
The disaster of Adowa, when seven thousand 
Italians were slaughtered by Menelek’s army, 
sent the Crown Prince hurrying to his father’s 
side to urge the dismissal of Crispi and the 
abandonment of the war. The point was 
carried, and for the first time the Crown 
Prince found himself almost popular, with 
the people at least. 

The Court, up to the moment of his acces- 
sion, looked on him much as the Court of 
Prussia looked on the flute-playing prince 
who was afterwards Frederick the Great. 

The surprise, then, not only of Italy but 
of the world, was dramatically complete when 
there rang through the new king’s first proc- 
lamation from the throne a note of decision, 
and confidence, and resolute masterfulness 
that had not been heard in Italy since the 
days of Charles Albert of Sardinia and the 
great Victor Emmanuel. 

The grand group of statesmen who made 
United Italy passed without leaving their 
equals behind, and for the past thirty years, 
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for the lack of a strong rallying-point, the 
country has “slumped.” The regular irregu- 
larity of the Italian character might of itself 
argue that reaction was about due. But 
there is now a stronger reason for thinking 
so. The senators and deputies had but one 
phrase to summarize their impressions of the 
king’s speech, — “The master has come.” 
If Victor Emmanuel can only act as well 
and boldly as he can speak, —and the last 
few months have shown that he can, — then 
Italy has found what she most needs, a ruler 
who will not only lead, but control, who will 
not hesitate to command when suggestions 
fail, and who will see to it that his commands 
are obeyed. 


ITALY SINCE THE WAR 


By 1870, Italy found herself a free and 
united kingdom. The last foreign invader 
was driven from the soil; the old discon- 
nected states, over which the weight of 
Austrian domination hung like a pall, were 
merged into one; the Church was deprived 
of its temporal power; the work of Cavour 
was completed. The Sicilians and the Ro- 
mans, the Tuscans and the Piedmontese, closed 
up their ranks with the feeling that civil 
strifes and jealousies belonged to an outworn 
past and that a new era of peace and pros- 
perity had dawned on Italy. And this 
achievement of unity is not only the most 
ambitious work that Cavour, and Mazzini, 
and Victor Emmanuel, and Garibaldi set 
their hands to; it is also the most solid. 

There is sectionalism in Italy as there is 
everywhere. As in Spain and Germany the 
hard-headed and industrial North looks down 
upon the buoyant, sanguine, and businesslike 
South. Their history and traditions are dif- 
ferent; their temperament is yet more unlike 
— Napoleon always thought that the penin- 
sula should be broken into two states. The 
Sicilians are another dissimilar type, and as 
alien from the rest of their fellow-subjects as 
the Irish from the English; and elsewhere 
there are to be found Socialism, Republican- 
ism, and the extreme of Ultra-Montanism 
fostering and fomenting the last vestiges of 
disunion left by centuries of separatism. 

It is questionable, in Italy’s case, whether 
any portion now feels itself as distinct from 
the rest as Scotland or Wales from England 
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or Catalonia from Spain. And whatever 
may be the political ambitions of certain sec- 
tions, whether they hope to see Italy turned 
into a Radical republic, or a sort of collectiv- 
ist paradise, or guided to military glory and 
material prosperity under the direction of a 
strong and orderly discipline, no section, ex- 
cept possibly the most reactionary of Catho- 
lics, wishes or works for anything but a single 
united state. 

But that, unhappily, all but sums up the 
brightest side of the national picture. How 
comes it that malcontento is a household word 
in Italy; that hardly a year goes by without 
some blind, semi-revolutionary rising, only to 
be repressed with rifle and bullet; that within 
less than half a century from that brilliant 
epoch of great men and great deeds the coun- 
try should now disclose so many signs of 
moral and political decrepitude; that it 
should be possible for a writer as patriotic 
and sincere as Gabriele D’ Annunzio to say 
that — 


“The Italians, now that they have succeeded in 
crowning with unity the aspirations that had in- 
flamed the purest spirits through the course of cen- 
turies, and in realizing the sublime dream of Dante 
and of Machiavelli, now offer us a singular instance 
of political dissension, of general discontent, of dis- 
affection for their native land, of aversion for the 
State, of weariness such as it would be difficult to 
find in the history of any other nation ’’? 


The following go a long way toward ex- 
plaining the present distressful condition of 
the country: first, the introduction of the 
parliamentary system before the people were 
educated up to it; secondly, the megalomania 
that dictated the Triple Alliance, a large 
army and navy, and lavish expenditures of 
public moneys; thirdly, the creation of a vast 
and badly paid bureaucracy; fourthly, a 
wretchedly devised and wretchedly adminis- 
tered fiscal system ; fifthly, the disintegrating 
effect of the struggle between the Quirinal 
and Vaticanism. On all of these some few 
words are necessary. 

There are fashions in politics just as there 
are in dress or literature. To-day in Europe 
it is the monarchical system, with a leaning 
towards absolutism, that is most popular for 
the moment; fifty years ago it was the Brit- 
ish parliamentary system that held the field 
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Whenever a chance offered, it was copied or 
transplanted ex d/oc. As a consequence Eu- 
rope is dotted with paper imitations of the 
British constitution, from which the real 
quickening spirit has gone. The system of 
party government is an accident even in Eng- 
land, where it has worked well as much 
through the defects as the excellences of the 
British people. Elsewhere it is a plagiarism 
which has worked badly, and nowhere more 
badly than in Italy. The country jumped at 
a bound from slavery to the fulness of free- 
dom. There was no intermediate appren- 
ticeship. The gulf that separated the old 
tyrannical absolutism of Austrian, Bourbon, 
and Papal rule from self-government with 
almost universal suffrage was bridged in a day. 


THE RESULTS OF SUDDEN FREEDOM 


The abruptness of the transition found the 
people incapable of making the best of their 
new-found liberty. Illiteracy was rampant ; as 
nearly as one can now find out, over sixty-five 
per cent of the people thirty or forty years 
ago could neither read nor write. In the 
North the proportion of illiterates was two- 


fifths of the population, in the Papal States 
slightly over three-fifths, in the South four- 
fifths, and in Sicily and Sardinia even more. 
Everywhere were to be seen the blemishes 
born of long centuries of organized oppres- 


sion and misgovernment. In the South espe- 
cially, where a despotism at once weak and 
brutal relied upon soldiers of fortune for its 
defence and at times even called in the help 
of bandits and criminals, all respect for law, 
all sense that the state existed for the people, 
all idea of impartial and impersonal justice as 
between man and man, had disappeared. And 
when once the sense of even-handed and effec- 
tive administration of the law is disembodied 
in a state, there arises that attitude of mind 
which in the Southern States of America has 
condoned lynching, which in Corsica has pro- 
duced the scourge of the vendetta, in Sicily 
the Mafia, and in Naples the Camorra — the 
attitude of mind which sees in the action of 
private revenge the only remedy for the short- 
comings of public justice. Acting on the 
vehement, secretive, and hot-blooded tem- 
perament of the Italians of the South, this 
notion that the individual alone is the final 
arbiter of right and wrong has generated a 
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profound moral scepticism, and distrust of all 
public institutions has made each man an 
Ishmael among his fellows and spread abroad 
the essential spirit of anarchy. 

Centuries of repression and grinding poyv- 
erty, of servitude and low social organization, 
have borne their inevitable fruit in a decline 
of straightforwardness and mutual confidence 
and plain-dealing, and a general disbelief in 
honesty either as a duty or a policy of life. 
Against these corroding influences, religion 
and education have made little headway. 

Nowhere, not even in Spain, is religion so 
entirely divorced from conduct, so much an 
affair of forms and ceremonies and images, 
as in Italy. Nor has education, except in a 
few of the Jesuit and military schools, supplied 
the requisite moral stimulus. Notwithstand- 
ing that education is compulsory between the 
ages of six and nine, and that the school at- 
tendance has risen from 1,000,000 in 1861 to 
nearly 3,000,000 in I90I, over half the en- 
tire population of the country is returned as 
illiterate. 

When the idea of the State as a protector 
of the individual has departed, the weaker 
members of the community, feeling their in- 
ability to rough it, attach themselves to some 
powerful chief or patron, forward his interests, 
and fight his battles in return for the protec- 
tion he can bestow on his followers. In Italy 
this relationship of patron and client endured 
longer and struck deeper roots than anywhere 
outside Corsica. It is still the all-pervading 
fact of Italian politics. The spirit of the 
“ring” permeates public life from the smallest 
commune to the royal household. 

The event has shown, what one would 
naturally expect to be the case, that on a 
people of the antecedents, nature, and train- 
ing I have described, the gift of parliamen- 
tary institutions was all but thrown away. 
For a time, indeed, the experiment worked with 
a superficial success. Through the war of 
liberation ran two distinct threads of political 
thought. Cavour worked for a united king- 
dom, Mazzini for a united republic; and from 
1861 to 1880 the Chamber of Deputies was 
in a sense divided between the representa- 
tives of these two schools. The Right, made 
up of moderate Liberals who inherited the 
Cavourian traditions, ruled the country for 
the first fifteen years, defeated regionalism 
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and reactionary sedition, carried on the war 
of 1866, acquired Venetia, and annexed Rome. 
Their downfall came in 1876, when the radical 
and republican Left carried the South. In 
a few years the Left itself decayed from 
internal causes, and from 1880 or thereabouts 
no dividing line has separated the two parties. 

The history of Italian politics for the last 
twenty years is the history of clamorous 
groups, representing nothing except their 
own personal interests, and fighting one an- 
other like so many condottieri. For an Italian 
cabinet to be composed of members from every 
section of the Chamber is the common thing. 

On February 6 the Saracco ministry fell. 
It was defeated by a combination of petty 
factions having nothing in common except 
the love of office. And that is a picture of 
the political life of Italy. 

One of the first’ mistakes of the united 
kingdom was seeking to propitiate the adhe- 
rents of the régime it had displaced, by main- 
taining them in their posts; it was obliged 
to reward its own followers by creating new 
ones. 
civil service, filled by political influence, and 
badly paid. “For every man,” runs the 
common Italian saying, “there are five zm- 
piegatt (civil servants).” An underpaid bu- 
reaucracy means that the employees have to 
plunder to live, and except in the Post and 
Telegraph departments, which are fairly well 
run, the public morality of the Italian officials 
is little if at all above that of the Spanish. 
In the years 1890-94 one finds that for every 
crime committed by the populace “against 
the security of the State,” no less than thir- 
teen were committed by public officials. 

The parliamentary system of Italy is three- 
quarters English; its system of local govern- 
ment, being introduced into Upper Italy by 
Napoleon and afterwards extended, is wholly 
French. The country is divided into over 
eight thousand communes, of every size and 
character. Each has an elected council 
which is the local parliament, and a junta 
which serves as an administrative board. 
The junta is presided over by the syndic, who 
is elected by secret ballot within the council 
and holds office for three years. Between 
the juntas and the central government stand 
the prefects, some sixty-five in number, who 
are supposed to keep a watchful eye on the 
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local boards, correct abuses, and restrict them 
within the limits of their borrowing powers. 

In the North the system has worked fairly 
well, but in the South, both in town and vil- 
lage, it has brought a train of abuses. Every- 
where one may say that the “ ring,” which is 
Tammany on a small scale, controls the mu- 
nicipality. In the towns its influence takes 
outward form in contract-jobbing, the abuse 
of borrowing powers, and an absurd extrava- 
gance on theatres and fétes; in the country, 
in the oppression of the poor by taxation, the 
maladministration of charitable funds, and 
unfair division of the communal lands. 

At Palermo between $2,000,000 and $3,000,- 
ooo were spent on a theatre while the prefect 
was in Rome trying to raise enough money 
to build a hospital; and from Naples and 
Rome and nearly every town and hamlet in the 
country similar instances of peculation and 
jobbery could be adduced. 

The prefects have lapsed into mere elec- 
tioneering agents whose chief duty it is to see 
that a majority is procured for the party that 
appointed them. It is always forthcoming. 
The government never loses. The syndics 
sell the votes of their district to the highest 
bidder. The parliamentary register is in the 
keeping of the municipal juntas and can be 
altered at will. Gerrymandering, personation, 
and the stuffing of ballots are practised with 
the deftness of a Tammany “heeler.” 

The general elections are no guide what- 
ever to popular opinion. Most of the people 
do not take the trouble to vote at all, thinking 
the right of suffrage a trick invented by the 
police to get them into trouble. 

The deputies who are sent to Monte Citorio 
are nothing but the representatives of a clique. 
They are not in politics “for their health,” 
neither are those who engineered their elec- 
tion. Their duty to the electors is confined 
to diverting public moneys to local uses, to 
pushing favorites for places, to acting as a 
conduit pipe for the distribution of patronage. 
Their duty to themselves is to feather their 
own nests as best they can. Nor if one may 
judge from the novelists of the past decade, 
and they are usually the most trustworthy 
authorities on the manners of their time, are 
the private character and conduct of the 
average Italian deputy much in advance of 
his conception of public duties. 
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After the work of liberation was accom- 
plished a wave of extravagant daring, of 
which the present depression is the ebb, 
swept over the country. A strong business 
administration, working tactfully and taking 
retrenchment and reform as its motto, might 
have made Italy prosperous if not rich, and 
contented if not exactly powerful. But mega- 
lomania swooped down upon the nation and 
hurried it from its proper task of domestic 
reform to strut and pose before the great 
powers of Europe. The people burned to 
make their influence felt abroad, to play a 
great part in the destinies of Europe. Free 
and independent Italy, they said, could never 
lower herself to become another Belgium or 
Switzerland. 

The politicians played readily upon this 
feeling. The great theory of “naval equi- 
librium in the Mediterranean” was discovered 
and loudly trumpeted as essential to Italian 
security. Then it became clear all at once 
that the Pope might intrigue with France or 
Austria for the reconquest of his lost prov- 
inces. 
amid exultant pzeans, and Italy fell to work 
on ‘her army and navy with fresh patriotic 
ardor. One thing only was wanting—a 
colony; and Italy’s cup of happiness ran 
over when the Powers allowed her a slice of 
Africa that nobody else would take. 

Whatever name history may give to it, a 
noble burst of patriotism or the very frenzy 
of megalomania, Italy to-day finds herself 
loaded with a navy she cannot man, a colony 
she cannot govern, and an army at least twice 
as great as her necessities seem to call for. 
Millions upon millions of dollars have been 
spent upon armaments while Sicily was on 
the verge of rebellion and peasants were emi- 
grating in thousands to Argentina and the 
United States to escape starvation. The 
splendid ironclads and the twelve army corps 
are but a poor set-off against 30,000,000 peo- 
ple struggling with poverty; and one cannot 
well escape the conclusion that the Triple 
Alliance has thrown upon Italy a naval and 
military burden she is not yet able to bear. 
Even its necessity from the Italian point of 
view is open to question. 

This is not to deny that the hostility of 
France since 1870 has been both fierce and 
menacing, or that the position and intrigues 
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of the Vatican justified some measure of pre- 
caution. The French were bitterly chagrined 
when the Italians, so far from coming to their 
aid in the Franco-Prussian War, took advan- 
tage of the withdrawal of the French troops 
to occupy Rome; and when they went a step 
further and joined the Austro-German alli- 
ance, French resentment knew no bounds. 
History offers no parallel to the relentless, 
covert war waged by France against her 
Transalpine neighbor from 1888 to 1898 — 
economic. war, war through the press, war 
through her clerical allies, war through every 
diplomatic channel, war in every sense of the 
word short of actual hostilities in the field. 
But all this, while undeniable, may be met 
with the argument that neither Germany nor 
Austria can afford to see Italy under the heel 
of France, and that in consequence she gains 
no more security from the Triple Alliance 
than was already assured her by the stress of 
international rivalries. 


THE STATE AND THE CHURCH 


As to the Pope, great as was the offence 
which the forced surrender of his temporal 
power gave to earnest Catholics the world 
over, there was never any real likelihood of 
either France or Austria undertaking a holy 
crusade for its restoration. Vaticanism is an 
undoubted danger to Italy, but it is an inter- 
nal danger wholly. 

Catholics usually speak of the head of their 
Church as “the prisoner of the Vatican.” 
No description could be more misleading. 
Leo XIII is as free and independent a 
potentate as any ruler on earth. By the 
Law of Guarantees, passed in 1871, his per- 
son is declared sacred; royal honors are to 
be paid him whenever he sets foot in the 
streets of Rome; he is exempt from the oath 
of allegiance and from all interference or in- 
vestigation by public officials and the police; 
he is allowed to receive envoys from foreign 
states, who enjoy all the privileges and im- 
munities of envoys accredited to the Quirinal ; 
he may in return despatch nuncios to foreign 
governments; a generous endowment is yearly 
set aside for his use, and if the Pope prefers 
not to touch it, that can hardly be imputed to 
the blame of the Government; he is allowed 
to keep up guards; special facilities are given 
his couriers and messengers; his correspond- 
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ence, by post or telegraph, is franked and 
free from inspection ; and the meetings of the 
Conclave are wholly exempt from the super- 
vision of the civil power. Considering that 
to the more immoderate section of Italian 
politicians the Pope wears simply the aspect 
of a Pretender, these provisions cannot be 
called ungenerous. 

The quarrel in Italy is not, as it is so often 
called, a quarrel between Church and State, 
but between the State and the Roman Curia, 
or government of the Church. 

At present both parties play a waiting game. 
The Pope still professes to believe in the pos- 
sibility of a revival of at least some portion of 
his temporal power. The Quirinal, supported 
by four-fifths of the people of Italy, sets its 
face like a flint against anything that would 
impair the unity of the kingdom, while the 
Pope prohibits the faithful from taking any 
part in the election of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and resolutely refuses to recognize the 
civil power. 

That the Quirinal would very willingly see 
the antagonism ended and “loyal Catholics,” 
who number, it is estimated, about a third of 
the electorate, rallying round the Crown, may 
well be believed. But it is not so certain that 
the Vatican would not prefer to have things 
go on as they are. Its continued hostility to 
the Quirinal is a guarantee in the eyes of 
foreign Catholics that the Church is really an 
international institution, and not bound down 
to the interests of any one country. Were 
the Pope to forego his temporal claims, to 
allow Catholics to exercise their right of suf- 
frage in national elections, and to accept the 
subsidy annually voted him by the Italian 
government, he would at once create the sus- 
picion that the Catholic Church had become 
a mere appendage to the Triple Alliance, and 
he would also, which is a mundane but very 
vital consideration, check if not wholly dam 
the stream of gifts and money that now flows 
into the Papal treasury. So long as Leo XIII. 
lives, no reconciliation can or will be made. 
Whether a new Pope and a new king will be 
able to come to terms remains to be seen. 


THE GREATEST PROBLEM: FINANCE 


But this, though a great, is not the greatest 
problem confronting Victor Emmanuel III. 
More immediately pressing is the question of 
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The war of liberation raised an im- 
mense public debt, and for many years after 
its birth the new kingdom showed more prod- 
igality than wisdom in its public enterprises. 
Millions were voted for the building of rail- 
ways and roads, the embankment of rivers, 
the drainage of marshes, while in Rome itself 
the government tried to rival the great works 
of the Emperors and Popes. 

The State forced the banks into subsidiz- 
ing public and private contractors by a reck- 
less issue of paper money ; it fostered many 
enterprises seemingly for the sole purpose of 
giving work to the unemployed at any cost. 
Taxation was high and more oppressive and 
less productive than it need have been. 

The army and navy swallowed up more than 
their fair share of revenue, and were indeed 
mainly answerable for the recurring deficits. 
Italy in fact for many years has been discount- 
ing her future on a most grandiose scale and 
incidentally burning the candle at both ends. 
The public debt of the country stands at 
about $2,450,000,000, working out at rather 
more than $77.00 per head, which is all but 
as much as that of Great Britain. The 
budgets, after showing a surplus in the years 
1894-1895, 1895-1896, 1896-1897, a deficit 
of over $200,000 for 1867-1898 and of 
$1,500,000 for 1898-1899 and a surplus of 
$1,000,000 for 1899-1900, are again threatened 
with an adverse balance. The estimates for 
the current financial year disclose a deficit of 
$3,800,000, and for 1901-1902 of $3,600,000. 
The total revenue is, roughly, $300,000,000, 
of which about $75,000,000 is expended on 
defence. On two points all Italian economists 
seem agreed: that the balance of the budget 
must not be compromised by any reduction of 
taxation, and that taxation has reached the 
highest point possible. 

Two solutions alone, therefore, are indi- 
cated: either there must be a redistribution 
of taxes and the rich made to pay their fair 
share, or else a vigorous policy of retrench- 
ment must be inaugurated. But retrenchment 
to be effective must first of all touch the army 
and navy. Evenif the bureaucracy is remod- 
elled, as it well might be, and the number of 
offices reduced by a good third and of officials 
by half, the real waste-pipe that drains the 
national resources would be left unstopped. 
Moreover, there are certain costly reforms 


finance. 
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that cannot wait. The judiciary needs a thor- 
ough overhauling ; the judges are underpaid, 
are by no means as independent of the politi- 
cians as they should be, and are often incom- 
petent if not corrupt. The school system, 
too, is wretchedly inadequate; the masters 
receiving starvation wages, when they receive 
them at all. And above all else looms the 
great agricultural problem, which in Italy, as 
in Spain, is complicated by the /atifundia. 

With over 8,000,000 people, more than a 
quarter of the entire population, engaged in 
agriculture, the relationship between land- 
owner and farmer, — which, as in Ireland, is 
slowly settling itself on the basis of codpera- 
tion or copartnership,—the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the contadint, the difficulty 
of the waste-lands and of emigration to the 
towns or abroad—are among the really 
national problems of the country. 

One thing is sure: whatever reforms are 
made, neither the army nor the navy will be 
suffered to decay. Italy will not retire from 
the Triple Alliance, and Italian finances will 
consequently for some years yet be precari- 
ously unstable. 

But if one compares the Italy of to-day 


with the Italy of thirty years ago, one has to 


confess an immense improvement. However 
high the taxation, and however severe the 
poverty, the people manage to add nearly 
$250,000,000 a year to their national wealth, 
and the deposits in the savings banks show 
an annual increase of $5,000,000. Moreover, 
there is growing up a new industrial Italy, 
against which the mere zsthete declaims in 
vain. The modern spirit had to come, and 
even if it does show little reverence for the 
past and brings a host of foreign speculators 
and capitalists in its train, it still has within it 
the seed of a prosperous and regenerated Italy. 

The industrial expansion of the last few 
years has been almost startling. The exports 
for 1900 were one-third greater than the 
average for 1891-1897. Silk exports valued 
in 1897 at $66,000,000 now promise to be 
over $100,000,000 for the current year. The 
cotton industry more than doubled its exports 
between 1897 and 1900. With the help of 
foreign capital Italy now produces almost all 
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the steel she requires for her railroads and 
shipyards. The rivers are beginning to be 
harnessed for the supply of electricity. It is 
true native capital is still timid —the Italians 
have none of the speculative pluck of the 
Americans and Germans — and that most of 
the money needed for the industries comes 
from Berlin, Switzerland, and London, to a 
small extent, too, from New York. It is also 
true that except around Naples and Bari the 
new spirit has not touched the South. None 
the less, Italy is rapidly learning to supply 
her own needs, and beginning to compete in 
the international market. 

The most interesting recent development 
is the growth of codperative agencies in the 
agricultural districts. With village banks 
lending at an easy rate, buying seed and 
manure and machinery and reselling them 
at wholesale prices to their members; with 
cooperative creameries and bakeries, cattle 
insurance companies, a network of friendly 
societies and the beginnings of well-organ- 
ized and scientific agricultural schools, — 
much has been done to raise the status of 
the peasant, who for centuries has been in- 
credibly downtrodden, to free him from debt, 
and make him abandon his antiquated and 
exhausting methods of culture. 

’ The utilitarianism of the Italy of to-day is 
not to be summed up solely in the hideous 
bridge which spans the embanked Tiber near 
the Castle of St. Angelo, or the electric cars 
that rush round the Forum of Trajan. It 
shows itself in a hundred departments of 
practical life. Not even in Germany, where 
they write about everything under the sun, 
has more been written about socialism in all 
its forms than in Italy. In jurisprudence, 
political economy, and especially in criminol- 
ogy and penology, as well as in such purely 
materialistic problems as drainage and street 
construction and hygiene, modern Italy has 
done excellent work. She is, in short, becom- 
ing Americanized. 

Victor Emmanuel III. has succeeded to the 
rulership of a people that is not to be placed 
among the dying nations of the world. It 
has for a time sunk in a lethargy, but the 
hour of its awakening is at hand. 











This million square miles, containing about 
a third of our total area and perhaps a tenth 
of our population is capable of providing 
everything from cotton to wheat in sufficient 
quantities to clothe and feed the whole world, 
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HE prairies of the United States com- 
prise a stretch of territory approxi- 
mately one thousand miles wide by 
They include 


T 


twelve hundred miles long. 
the full width of Illinois, lowa, and Nebraska, 
and half of Wyoming, and they extend from 
southern Texas to the boundary of British 
America, thus forming over one-third of the 


total area of the United States. In point of 
productive efficiency this is incomparably the 
richest third. Its riches do not lie in “ pockets”’ 
or “fissures,” which will be worked out and 
exhausted by and by; neither do they depend 
upon the development of any artificial indus- 
trial scheme. They are the safe and sure 
riches of the farm. 


BY 
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We have, then, a farm of more than one 
million square miles, capable of producing 
everything from cotton to wheat, capable of 
yielding an abundance to feed and clothe all 
the swarming millions of the earth. No other 
nation has anything like this resource; no- 
where is there a similar area with similar 
physical conditions. It is strange that these 
facts have been so little emphasized. _ Per- 
haps their simplicity baffles comprehension 
no less than their magnitude. 

It must not be supposed that this great 
region has been fully exploited; for that is 
very far from the truth. Consistent exploi- 
tation has hardly begun; and in the very 
nature of things it can never be finished. 
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There is no limitation possible to be put 
upon it. It can give direct sustenance to 
more people than can be sustained by all the 
rest of the North American continent. If 
the United States were forever to concern 
itself only with its domestic market, with no 
large care beyond the problem of filling its 
own stomach and covering its own back, 
then these wide gardens of the interior would 
one day contain our densest population ; just 
as in the.Chinese Empire, which has been 
ruled by an ancient hostility to foreign rela- 
tions, population has centred in those dis- 
tricts where the soil offers the most abundant 
fruitage. 


OUR PRAIRIES YET SPARSELY SETTLED 


Yet production of farm crops employs 
fewer men than are required for handling, 
milling, and marketing them. As we look 
more and more to other lands for purchasers 
of our grain and flour, our cotton and its 
fabrics, our meat, wool, and hides, the ten- 
dency will be to maintain our chief centres 
of population in manufacturing and commer- 
cial capitals near our coasts. The prairies 
have tried to build large cities, in order to es- 


tablish their independence of other regions ; 
but it has been for the most part a misguided 


ambition. It is safe to say that for many 
years to come there will be no mammoth 
cities upon our interior plains. There is no 
need of them. Towns upon the prairies are 
now needed only for the work of gathering 
our farm products together, putting them 
into marketable form, and shipping them 
away. Chicago is, of course, out of the argu- 
ment. Chicago owes its size and strength 
to its location at the head of the lake 
traffic; only in part is it an interior town. 
Chicago would be impossible out upon the 
prairies. 

At present, the prairie states contain less 
than one-tenth of the people of the nation ; 
and of these, much less than one-half are 
dwellers upon the farms and ranges. Strik- 
ing an average between the well-inhabited 
humid region and the sparsely settled arid 
districts, it is well within the truth to say 
that, exclusive of the cities and towns, there 
are not more than two persons to each square 
mile. In some places, as in Illinois and Iowa, 
the proportion is much greater; elsewhere, 
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as in Montana and Wyoming, it is much 
less. 

Almost all the land that is now tillable is 
nominally occupied,—that is, the title has 
passed from the government to private 
owners ; but there is comparatively little even 
of the arable acreage that is fully improved, 
and there are still many millions of acres of 
other land subject to entry. Certainly there 
is room and there will soon be legitimate 
industrial opportunities upon the central 
prairies for at least fifty times their present 
population. 


A REVOLUTIONARY WESTERN PLAN 


The people of other parts of the country 
have discredited the scheme for reclaiming 
the arid lands of the West. Whatever inter- 
est Eastern men take in irrigation is extrinsic 
rather than vital, curious rather than pro- 
found ; they seem to regard the idea as but 
another palpitation of the overwrought West- 
ern brain. But that is all wrong. Although 
parts of the West may have been monomani- 
acal in politics, Western delusions have hardly 
been so great as Eastern prejudices against 
the larger development of the prairies. The 
West has as yet proposed no plan for the 
future that has anything like the practical 
value of the reclamation of the desert lands. 
If results be the criterion of judgment, then 
Western railroad building will be dwarfed in 
comparison. The accomplishment of pres- 
ent designs will contribute to our national 
wealth, strength, and prestige, more than is 
now contributed by all the factories of the 
East. 

When the early Spanish adventurers en- 
tered New Mexico and Arizona from the 
south, more than 350 years ago, they found 
isolated bands of Pueblo Indians accumulating 
river flood-waters, which they distributed by 
rude methods over infinitesimal grain-fields 
and garden-patches. Their engineering skill 
was small, so that there was almost no con- 
certed plan for constructing reservoirs and 
canals; the methods in use were only make- 
shifts. The irrigable lands in the narrow 
valleys were accounted too valuable for occu- 
pation for dwellings; accordingly, the Pueblo 
villages were built far up on the cajion walls, 
which were destitute of soil. It was those 
small cultivated tracts in the valleys that 
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kept the Pueblo tribes intact for centuries, 
though they were surrounded by harassing 
enemies. Upon the incursion of Anglo- 


Saxon civilization in the southwest, the new- . 


comers were compelled to adopt the ancient 
method of agriculture; for no other method 
was possible. At the present time the whites 
are using several canals whose banks are 
known to be at least four hundred years old. 

When the Mormons went to possess the 
Salt Lake Basin the lands were an arid 
waste; but there were goodly rivers dis- 
charging volumes of fresh water into the lake. 
There is pathos, even tragedy, in the story. 
With infinite faith, the Saints planted in the 
desert sands all that remained of their small 
store of potatoes ; and then, with infinite toil, 
they constructed rude ditches and flumes of 
hollowed logs, to divert some of the water of 
the streams upon their fields. The result was 
almost a miracle; for out of the desolate earth 
came a bountiful harvest. Small wonder that 
those simple folk thought themselves espe- 
cially favored of God! 

From those little beginnings has grown the 
unshakable Western belief in the efficacy of 
the water-cure for the ills of aridity. A few 


years ago, irrigation in the western part of 
the United States was nothing more than an 
unimportant local custom; but it must soon 
be recognized as a large part of the policy 


of empire. A few years ago the idea had 
almost no strenuous advocate but the land- 
boomer ; now it has its prophets and minis- 
ters among those men whose claim to wise 
statesmanship is most secure. So long ago 
as 1894—a very long time in the history of 
this subject — Hon. Thomas B. Reed, in the 
course of an address at Pittsburg said :— 


“‘ Mighty as has been our past, our resources have 
just been touched upon, and there is wealth beyond 
the Mississippi which in the not distant future will 
astonish even the dwellers on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. From the time my eyes first rested on 
the great uncultivated plains which lie between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean, my waking dreams 
have been filled with visions of the incalculable wealth 
which the touch of living water will bring to life 
from those voiceless deserts.” 


It may be said that the past twenty years 
cover the whole life of the present agitation. 
All that lies before 1880 is mythical, unsub- 
stantial. Twenty years ago Colorado had no 
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wealth but that of its mines ; ‘indeed, it is likely 
that most persons think of Colorado as being 
even nowa mining community, pureand simple. 
Yet Captain H. M. Chittenden, of the United 
States Engineer Corps, said officially in 1898: 
“ Already in the greatest mineral-producing 
states in the West, California and Colorado, 
irrigated agriculture yields a greater wealth 
of product than the mines.” Most of this 
mighty change has been wrought within the 
last decade by private and corporate enter- 
prise on an insignificant fraction of the land 
that may be reclaimed. 

Any man who doubts the power of water 
as an agent of regeneration in the arid section 
should look upon the communities of Greeley, 
Longmont, Boulder, and Loveland, and be for- 
ever rid of his doubts. 


A MIRACLE BY IRRIGATION 


In the year 1888 I spent some time in the 
town of -Phoenix, Ari., which was then in 
the very heart of a superheated principality 
of desolation, almost as barren of life as the 
coppery sky above it. I listened curiously to 
those who seemed to be talking in their dreams 
of what they meant to do with the dammed 
waters of the Gila River. I could not believe 
that that was wise talk: their terrible sun had 
made them mad! _ But Phoenix has indeed 
risen out of the fire. That baked expanse of 
sand is now rich with orchards of figs, almonds, 
and citrous fruits, and beautiful with long 
avenues of palms,—a new Paradise fash- 
ioned out of the refuse materials of Hades. 
Nor is this an exceptional case. The most 
valuable, because the most productive, farm 
lands of the United States are in those parts 
of the arid region where irrigation is prac- 
tised; for agriculture by irrigation yields 
larger crops of nearly all the staples than 
are produced upon the same acreage in the 
humid districts; and agriculture is even now 
the chief resource of nearly all of the arid 
states. 

The question now presented is not the 
desirability of irrigation; it is a plain ques- 
tion of the economic practicability of a whole- 
sale application of it throughout the western 
half of the prairie country. The ninety- 
eighth meridian, which cuts Kansas in half, 
has been fixed, after thorough experiment, 
as the line that divides the arid from the 
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humid section. East of that line irrigation 
is practised with great advantage, though 
crops can usually be grown without such aid ; 
but to the west, the irrigating ditch is neces- 
sary as a condition precedent to constant 
crops; without it, crop failure is the rule. 
Thousands of settlers, in courageous igno- 
rance, have demonstrated this fact at their 
own great cost. 

There are three agencies through which 
irrigation may be carried on: private, cor- 
porate, and governmental. Each of these 
has its legitimate province. Private enter- 
prise will accomplish the least in net results ; 
for many reasons, it can hardly extend be- 
yond the landowner’s improvement of his 
own estate. At many places in Kansas, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, and elsewhere, indi- 
vidual farmers have achieved great success 
by sinking wells and constructing small stor- 
age basins, from which the water is distrib- 
uted tothe crops. This practice involves no 
elaborate or costly plant; a single windmill 
will pump enough water to irrigate a farm; 
and of course this plan can be pursued in 
places remote from the streams. In other 
places, where access to a stream was possible, 
canals were dug for diverting the water di- 
rectly ; or primitive waterwheels were built, 
whose buckets would discharge their con- 
tents into troughs and ditches. So long as 
the supply of water was adequate, all went 
well; but as the number of users increased, 
the flow of the stream was often seriously 
diminished or altogether cut off from lands 
below. 

Individual effort in development was neces- 
sarily haphazard, with no tendency toward a 
central or common reservoir. Suchan estab- 
lishment has been regarded by our people as 
semi-public in character, and it requires the 
investment of considerable capital. Corpo- 
rate organization, therefore, was the logical 
successor to private enterprise. Corporations, 
largely capitalized, could build large ditch 
systems, and get over engineering and other 
administrative obstacles which the lesser 
power had found insurmountable; they were 
thus able to organize the work over large dis- 
tricts, and to give it orderly direction. The 
corporate method of procedure, however, was 
at first but a continuation of the private method 
on a wider scale, with no ability to master the 
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final difficulty. The companies did nothing 
but tap the streams and take the water that 
stood at their head gates. In the summer 
months, when the water was most needed, 
the streams were shrunken to their least di- 
mensions; and as the companies and the 
users of water multiplied, those farthest up- 
stream would appropriate the entire flow. 
As corporate interests were larger than 
private, this condition bred an increase in 
the volume, bitterness, and expense of liti- 
gation. 

But the Western mind is audacious. Its 
genius could not work another miracle of the 
loaves and fishes; but it did something quite 
as effective in results when it elaborated 
plans for the storage of flood-waters. There 
was a double incentive for effort in that di- 
rection. Almost every year, the cities and 
farms of the lower Missouri and Mississippi 
valleys were losing many millions of dollars 
by the fury of spring freshets; and at the 
same time the arid region was seeing millions 
of dollars’ worth of water run wastefully 
away. Byand by came the thought of build- 
ing reservoirs large enough to catch the 
spring floods and to preserve them against 
the time of need upon the farms of the upper 
valleys; and thus of lessening, in some de- 
gree, the havoc wrought by the freshets 
downstream. 

The possibility of totally preventing the 
floods is yet conjectural. It may be accom- 
plished, but it will require very extensive 
works, whose construction will occupy many 
years. But the primary value of reservoirs 
will be the storage of water for use in irriga- 
tion. It is evident, however, that every dam, 
however small, will effect something in check- 
ing the spring torrents; but a considerable 
part of the Mississippi flood originates from 
the rains of the humid regions. 

At first the idea of flood-storage was so 
bold and so doubtful as almost to carry its 
own condemnation. But there is no specu- 
lative undertaking so large that it cannot 
engage capital for its promotion. Indeed, 
American capital seems fond of just such 
risks. The project had hardly found expres- 
sion before the ubiquitous corporations ap- 
peared, with unlimited daring and almost 
unlimited millions of money, ready to ven- 
ture upon the enterprise. 
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It would hardly have been practicable — 
certainly it was not a measure of economy — 
to build the reservoirs in the wide prairie val- 
leys, and thus store the waters on the imme- 
diate sites of their future use. The work had 
to be done in the cafions or gorges toward 
the mountains, where a comparatively small 
expenditure would suffice for accumulating 
vast volumes of water. As an indication 
of what may be accomplished in proper 
locations, it has been estimated by Captain 
Chittenden that to raise the outlet of Yel- 
lowstone Lake by one foot would represent 
the storage of nearly 4,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of water, in addition to the present 
contents of the lake,—or enough to irri- 
gate about 90,000 acres of land. 


TO RECLAIM FIFTEEN NILE VALLEYS 


It must not be supposed that the advocates 
of irrigation see visions of one wide expanse 
of luxuriant life on what is now the arid 
region. The irrigation unit is the acre-foot: 
that is, after experiment it is now said that if 
twelve inches of water can be put each year 
upon the arid and semi-arid lands of the high 
plains, properly distributed at the time of 
the crops’ need, success in agriculture may 
be attained. Captain Chittenden says that 
“omitting the Pacific Coast watershed and 
the subhumid tracts east and west of the 
strictly arid zone, it is not likely that over 
one million square miles can properly be 
considered as the total area over which the 
storage of water must be systematically 
developed.” This estimate includes many 
inter-mountain valleys and plains which do 
not belong to the prairies. From these one 
million square miles, the average run-off 
of waste water is two inches annually, — or 
enough, if it can be saved and used, to irri- 
gate one-sixth of the entire area and bring 
it to productiveness. This will mean the 
reclamation from profitless aridity of over 
100,000,000 acres, —a territory more than 
twice as large as the state of Nebraska, and 
more than six times as large as the portion 
of Nebraska that is now cultivated; or more 
than fifteen times as large as the cultivated 
valley of the Nile. Surely, this is a prize 
worth winning. 

The apparent need is that the construction 
of reservoirs shall be managed by the Gen- 
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eral Government. That would obviate the 
chief causes of failure, and would place the 
individual farmer upon a more secure footing. 
There must also be an intelligent modification 
of existing laws respecting both land and 
water rights, to meet actual needs. Then 
the prairies will enter with confidence upon 
a future of limitless achievement. In the 
arid and humid zones together there will be 
more than one quarter of a billion acres of 
farms whose productive power is unequalled 
in the world; and there will be, besides, 
400,000,000 acres of grazing land capable 
of sustaining herds the like of which has 
never been seen. This is not a vision; it is 
the visible shadow of coming events. 


OUR PRAIRIE SURPLUS 


The question arises: What is it to profit 
us, though we pile the fruits of husbandry 
mountain-high over all our inland plains? 
We can feed and clothe ourselves, to be sure; 
but it is the use and value of the surplus 
product of man’s effort that make for his 
permanent wealth, power, and welfare. How 
shall we use our prairie surplus ? 

Heretofore, the chief argument offered in 
behalf of their development has been that 
it will open new lands for settlement to the 
excess population of the crowding Eastern 
states. So long as our national life was the 
life of the domestic circle, we had reason to 
be anxious about the ultimate overpopulation 
of Eastern centres of industry; we thought 
with grave fears of the time to come when 
we, too, should have our Manchesters and 
Birminghams, with their people out of work 
and wanting the means to live. We were 
going to make homes for these people upon 
the vacant prairies ; there they could satisfy 
their belly-needs; there, as they prospered, 
they would create a new market for the prod- 
ucts of our factories, and they would aid in 
the development of Western mining by bring- 
ing agricultural supplies nearer to the mines, 
thus reducing the cost of life to the miners. 
The whole argument was constricted and 
illiberal. The prairie farms were to be hap- 
less refuges for those whom our national 
policy had first pauperized. 

Now our horizon is lifting and is wider. 
A distinctive and precise foreign policy of 
our own is clearing the farther air, and from 
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the summits of our mountains of surplus 
products we are looking abroad and behold- 
ing distant opportunities. There is every 
reason to believe that we shall soon lead 
in supplying foodstuff and cotton fabrics 
to all the waiting markets of the Orient. 
In some of those markets we are already 
supreme, though we have hardly realized it. 
If the present American contention concern- 
ing the Chinese question is to prevail, and 
the Empire is preserved in its integrity, and 
as a free field for the commerce of all nations, 
then China will be our chief patron. 

No reasonable man can doubt the great 
future of the Pacific world. As Professor 
Reinsch has indicated in his recent volume 
upon ‘‘ World Politics,” the lands that border 
upon the Pacific contain nearly one-half the 
total population of the globe; and because 
of inadequate transportation facilities upon 
land, the people are more dependent than 
Western nations upon maritime commerce. 
“ The whole perspective of the industrial world 
will thus be changed,” he writes; ‘ what for- 
merly seemed almost the backyard of the world 
is now to become the very centre of interest. 
Japan bids fair to rival the great island king- 
dom of the West.’”’ Chinais to be the goal of 
this new activity ; and China will be for cen- 
turies, perhaps forever, too remote to render 
practicable overland commercial communica- 
tion with Europe. Traffic with the Orient will 
be seaborne. The Greater United States is 
China’s nearest Western neighbor; China’s 
needs are our opportunities. 

It is a market without bounds. Four hun- 
dred millions of people are living within an 
area one-half that of the United States; they 
are using the rudest of agricultural and indus- 
trial methods, which limit the man’s effort 
and his productive efficiency. They are 
subsisting in the most meagre fashion; their 
needs are great. We have plenty to offer 
them; yet it is only within the last ten years 
that China has really discovered America as a 
source of supply, and it is within five years 
that we have really waked to the fact that 
China is a market worth our while. We have 
been used to ascribing our limited intercourse 
to the self-imposed isolation and conserva- 
tism of the Chinese; but a large share of re- 
sponsibility is due to our own conservative 
prejudices 








It is not my purpose to discuss the Chinese 
trade situation, but only to indicate what the 
prairies may do in that market. It is suffi- 
cient to say that at the beginning of the 
present trouble in China, not one-tenth of 
the Empire was open to foreign trade, even 
by indirect means ; nevertheless (taking into 
account the change in value of Chinese cur- 
rency, which is the basis of the estimate) the 
value of import trade had nearly doubled 
within twelve years. Most of the increase 
was in the years 1898 and 1899. 


THE MERE BEGINNING OF CHINESE TRADE 


Yet how little has been done to take ad- 
vantage of this new opportunity is shown by 
the fact that in 1899 there were but 185 clear- 
ances of merchant steamships from the United 
States for all of Asia, as against 5390 clear- 
ances for Europe. In 1898 our exports to 
Europe reached the value of $981,000,000, 
while our exports to all of Asia were of the 
value of only $47,000,000. Yet by many 
rights the Asiatic markets are ours. San 
Francisco is nearer than Marseilles to Hong- 
kong by 2000 miles, and the old conditions 
of shipping are now so far modified that the 
great width of open ocean is no longer a hin- 
derance to us. Roughly stated, 3000 tons 
of coal are necessary for the trip from the 
United States to the Chinese coast; there- 
fore, as we have no intermediate coaling sta- 
tions on the direct run, ships of less than 
4000 tons’ burden would be ineffective. But 
our Asiatic trade is opening to us at a time 
when the problem of long-distance ocean 
transportation has found practical solution in 
the building of large steel-hulled steamers. 

Mr. E. T. Chamberlain, United States Com- 

missioner of Navigation, says that “if the 
opportunity is promptly seized upon by the 
United States, the changed conditions may be 
made almost immediately the source of enor- 
mous addition to our national wealth. 
In the competition between the Suez route 
and the direct route across the Pacific, 
Europe will be handicapped by the canal 
tolls. The appearance of large steamships 
on the Pacific opens the way also for fast 
steamships; and here, too, because of the 
shorter distance of the direct route, the 
United States have the advantage of nations 
which must use the Suez Canal.” 
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Although the intrinsic value of our trade 
with China is not great, the percentage of 
gain within the last five years is significant. 
Our exports to that country in 1899 were in 
value double those of 1896,—an increase 
exceeded only by Japan. 

Our commercial prestige in China should 
be advantageously affected by the attitude 
of our government in the present international 
struggle. The behavior of the administration 
has been in rather startling contrast to that 
of other Powers; our government has con- 
sidered Chinese interests no less than its 
own; its actions admit of no interpretation 
but one of fairness and honor, in keeping with 
the past relations of the two nations; it has 
no wish but that the Empire may remain 
intact. Consistent adherence to this policy 
should surely earn for us the consideration 
of a people intelligent enough to appreciate 
its meaning. 

But the chief reason for our hope of con- 
trol in Chinese markets is that we have to 
sell what the Chinese must buy. The rela- 
tive importance of American factory products 
is overvalued, as compared with agricultural. 
In 1899, 62 per cent of our exports were 
agricultural products; in 1898, 69 per cent. 
At times our manufactures may lead in the 
trade with China; but that will not be per- 
manently true. The Chinese are artisans by 
instinct ; they have in their own land immeas- 
urable resources for developing the mechan- 
ical arts and manufactures, and they will 
experience in a constantly increasing degree 
the need for profitable employment of their 
own labor. As they learn Western methods, 
they will do at home a great deal of what 
the West is now doing for them in mills and 
factories and shops. 

But they will find limitations in supplying 
themselves with the staple crops of the farm; 
they have not adequate means. One of our 
fixed notions is that Chinese labor is ruinously 
cheaper than our own; and so it is, if we 
consider only the wage of the individual 
laborer, but not if we take into account his 
productive power. It has been shown that 
with the methods now employed, fifty China- 
men have hardly the productive efficiency of 
one American agriculturist. As the Chinese 
become learned in scientific agriculture, adopt 
modern methods and machinery, and increase 
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individual efficiency, the discrepancy in the 
prices of labor will certainly diminish. This 
has been proved true in cases where native 
laborers have been educated and employed 
in manufacturing industries. As these con- 
ditions are regulated in obedience to economic 
laws, and the Chinese farmer becomes an 
actual competitor of the Western man, the 
prices of soil products will depend primarily 
upon land values and upon natural crop con- 
ditions. In those particulars, our prairies will 
have an immense advantage; and it will be 
found that the Chinese can buy the staple 
food-crops in the United States for less than 
the cost of producing them at home. A study 
of the details of the trade relations of the last 
five years shows that this truth is already 
appreciated. Chinese agriculture will consist 
in the main of the cultivation of special prod- 
ucts. Like England, and even like our own 
Eastern states, China will find it impossible to 
raise the principal food-crops in competition 
with the big prairies, where the conditions 
for their growth are perfect. Our principal 
offerings in future commerce with the Far 
East will be cotton, wheat, corn, and other 
foodstuffs. 


A MARKET FOR COTTON, FLOUR, AND CORN 


It must be remembered, too, that when the 
West tries to sell its manufactures in the 
Orient, the people must first be educated to 
their use. This is not true with regard to 
agricultural products. With these there are 
no prejudices to be overcome; the Chinese 
know their value, and the market is already 
made and waiting. 

As regards China as a market for our 
cotton, it was in 1896 that the balance of 
Chinese trade turned in favor of the United 
States. In 1897 our cottons were still more 
successful as against European competition. 
Mr. F. E. Taylor, statistical secretary to the 
Inspector General of Chinese customs, wrote 
that “the favor which American [cotton] 
goods find in the Chinese market is due to 
their cheapness.” Sir Charles Beresford 
wrote in “ The Break-Up of China,” that in 
the ten years from 1887 to 1897 America 
had increased her interest in the Chinese 
importation of cotton goods by 121 per cent 
in quantity and 594 per cent in value, while 
the interest of Great Britain and of India in 
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similar goods had decreased 133 per cent in 


quantity and 8 per cent in value. Consul 
General Goodnow reported from Shanghai in 
January, 1900 : — 

“The cotton cloths dominating the market in 
northern China and now challenging trade in cen- 
tral China are from America. We can control this 
market so long as we have an equal entrance into 
all China, especially as freight lines from our coun- 
try are multiplied ; and when the Nicaraguan canal 
is built, no other than American cotton goods need 
apply in China.” 

In 1898 the United States sold to China 
cotton to the value of $6,944,520; and in 
1899 the sales had increased to $10,312,000, 
or about twice the value of our entire trade 
with that country for any year prior to 1896, 
and more than half of our entire sales of cot- 
ton goods to the world in 1899. In 1898 
Japan bought from the United States un- 
manufactured cotton to the value of $5,839,- 
708; in 1899, $8,849,117. A large part of 
this raw cotton is made up for the Chinese 
market. 

There is no competition which the United 
States must meet in placing wheat flour upon 
the Chinese markets. Although other coun- 
tries get credit for a part of the traffic, the 
entire importation is of American origin. It 
is quite safe to say that, if trade is fully 
developed, we shall sell more wheat to China 
than is consumed at home. That is a mar- 
ket that cannot be taken from us. In those 
places where the trade has gained a foothold, 
the increase in sales is remarkable. In 1898 
the Chefoo importation was valued at $76,000, 
and in 1899, at $260,000. The figures for 
all of China show importations in 1899 of 
the value of $2,298,033, as compared with 
$1,231,650 in 1898—an increase of almost 
100 per cent in a single year. 

Our trade with China in Indian corn has 
been the least developed, but there is reason 
to believe that corn will before long head the 
list of our exports. That would be most de- 
sirable; for of all the prairie crops, we have 
the largest annual surplus in corn, and there 
is difficulty in finding a satisfactory market. 
In the customs reports for Chefoo, for the 
June quarter of 1899, appears an item show- 
ing the importation of about 3300 tons of 
Indian corn. Consul Fowler wrote at the 
time : — 





“T wish to call attention to the entry, ‘ Indian 
Corn,’ and to say that, so far as known, this is the 
first entry of Indian corn in the customs returns in 
China, although this is a splendid field. . . . It is 
not necessary to tell the natives here the good qual- 
ities of corn as food. It is not necessary to teach 
them how to prepare it, nor to oust any other food 
product. Corn is, and has been for years, the prin- 
cipal article of food in this province. The only 
trouble is, there is never enough to supply the de- 
mand. This chance to supply over 30,000,000 
corn-consuming people I laid before the American 
public ; and on this side I got the Chinese to take 
it up, got Chinese papers to speak of it, and kept 
on writing to America to men who are spending 
thousands of dollars in Europe to teach Europeans 
the use of corn in order to increase the demand ; 
but ‘ China is a rice-eating country,’ they said ; ‘no 
use trying.’ . . . Then it was found that parties in 
Kobe, Japan, had quietly sent to the United States 
and brought over 100,000 bushels of corn, and 
they have been shipping it here ever since. So 
Japanese merchants derive the benefit of all my 
work. While it is true that America sells the corn, 
still some one else is getting the profit, and Japan 
the credit.” 


We must bring our Western prairies up to 
the fullest measure of their fruitfulness ; we 
must found in the Pacific an American mer- 
chant marine; we must secure a canal to 
connect our Gulf ports with the Pacific; and 
we must dig up from the dusty deeps of 
memory all that we have forgotten since our 
school days about the lands of the far East, 
which we are now to dominate. We have 
our work cut out for us. 

Surely, Walt Whitman established himself 
as a prophet when he wrote these lines : — 


“T chant the new empire grander than any before, 
as in a vision it comes to me, 
I chant America the mistress, I chant a greater 
supremacy, 
I chant projected a thousand blooming cities yet 
in time on those groups of sea-islands, 
My sail-ships and steam-ships threading the archi- 
pelagoes, 
My stars and stripes fluttering in the wind, 
Commerce opening, the sleep of ages having 
done its work, races reborn, refresh’d, 
Lives, works, resumed—the object I know 
not— 
but the old, the Asiatic, renew’d as it must be, 
Commencing from this day surrounded by the 
world.” 
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THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR AND THE 


PUBL. 


WHY “VOLUNTEER” 


PUBLISHERS — WHY ALL MANUSCRIPTS ARE 
PUBLISHERS’ 
LABOR THAT 

I 


PUBLISHERS’ READER 


OF VIEW OF A 
SCRIPTS AND THE 


A 


a Po pnts says the author as yet un- 
published; ‘‘the manuscript is fin- 
ished, is even type-written, ‘tied-up, 

ticketed, and labelled’ and forwarded to the 

publisher, with directions as to its return, but 

Iam a nobody as yet. J/y manuscript will 

not be read. It will be returned, possibly 

without being unwrapped. To get anything 
read these days one must have influence.” 

So he gets this influence —or thinks he 
does—through a letter of introduction written 
by some one who has “influence” with the 
publisher. 

The result is that the letter carries not 
the slightest weight, and the chances are that 
the letter and not the manuscript is the un- 
read contribution. 

For the Great Unpublished should believe 
this of allthings: Every manuscript submitted 
is given a chance; never a one is returned 
unconsidered, and read often several times. 
The house for which the writer of these con- 
fessions spends himself has the invariable rule 
that each manuscript be read by two persons, 
and if one of these gives hint of merit, it is 
passed toa third. Itshould be apparent to 
every one in these days why this should be so. 
There have been too many instances where 
publishers have made small fortunes from 
“first books,’ — books whose manuscripts 
have been submitted without preliminary in- 
troductions, unsought and unheralded. In- 
deed, there is more chance of financial success 
with “ first books” than with those written by 
authors of established reputations, for these 
latter are justified in demanding heavy royal- 
ties, which cut deep into the profits. 

The numerous instances of the great 


ISHER 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS ARE WELCOMED BY 


READ—THE POINT 
READER — TYPES OF MANU- 
MUST BE WASTED ON THEM 
aY 


success of “first”? books, written by “new 
men,” have established admirable precedents. 
Considering the matter strictly from the finan- 
cial point of view, one can never say when, in 
looking through the day’s batch, one is to 
come upon a second “David Harum,” a 
second “ Peter Sterling,” or a second “ Eben 
Holden.” If the unpublished author will 
reflect upon the matter, he will soon realize 
that the publisher mast look for him with 
more eagerness than he is looking for the 
publisher; because, if the author fails to 
‘“‘place”” his manuscript, he loses no more, 
financially, than the price of paper and ink, 
and he can try other publishers. He is not 
limited to this one chance; whereas the pub- 
lisher has only this one chance on this manu- 
script, and if he fails to accept a “ David 
Harum,” loses, we will say, something in the 
neighborhood of a quarter of a million dollars. 

So the possibility of being neglected should 
never discourage even the most diffident, the 
least self-confident. Remember an axiom: 
If you submit a manuscript, it will be read; 
if it is good enough, it will be published, — 
published whether your name be Rudyard 
Kipling or Sarah Brown. 

It is zo¢ the men of established reputations 
who are sought for so painfully ; these already 
have found their publisher and in a great 
majority of cases are bound to one particular 
House. They are for all other Houses out 
of the market. The “ New Man” is the free 
lance ; he is drifting hither and thither, ready 
to be snapped up by the first bidder ; then, too, 
the arrived author’s limit of success can be 
pretty well gauged, — so-and-so will sell 5000, 
so-and-so 10,000, — but who shall say how far 
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the “New Man” will go? “A first book by 
a new author, and a good book at that!” 
The average bookseller will order more 
copies than of a new novel by Henry James. 

It would interest and surprise the pessi- 
mists, could they but know how the game goes 
in the editorial office; could they but under- 
stand how easy — and zot how difficult — it is 
for even fair work to pass muster. It is true 
that it is easier to induce the publisher to 
accept a novel than it is to get the public to 
buy it. Asa matter of course, the Reader for 
the House must have his standard. The 
public, too, has its own ; but the public’s stand- 
ard is determined only by published books — 
books that have been deemed good enough to 
print. On the other hand, the Reader must 
pass in review hundreds upon hundreds of 
manuscripts that are — ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of them —=impossible. How easy it 
is, then, for even the moderately good book to 
stand forth resplendent from the sombre back- 
ground of worthlessness! How easy it is to 
judge it not by standards of real actual excel- 
lence, but by those of the “unavailables”’ in 
whose company it is found. 

All volunteer manuscripts, then, have their 
chance —are considered. But it does not 
follow that each and every one is read from 
cover to cover. Some can be pronounced 
unavailable after a reading of a few pages or 
chapters; a larger number hold out illusive 
hopes of better ahead through the first 
chapter; a few do not prove hopeless till the 
middle of the story; still fewer are read to 
the very end before decision is reached. 

However, long experience develops a cer- 
tain instinct, a certain fazr. If the author 
has a good story to tell, there will be an 
unmistakable sense of mastery of words in 
his very introduction; a convincing feeling 
of power of presentation in the very first 
page. The unpublished will never know, 
can never understand, the infinite relief, the 
sensation of actual exhilaration, that invades 
the Reader of Many Manuscripts when he 
realizes that here at last is something good 
—not merely popular necessarily, but a book 
earnestly done and with a knowledge of the 
tools. Nor could the author’s dearest friend 
labor so diligently to get the book accepted 
than does the Reader in such case. 

More people are writing to-day than ever 
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before ; constantly the “‘ New Man” is coming 
to the front with his thousands and tens of 
thousands of copies sold. While these lines 
are being written, there is very little doubt 
that somewhere between the Oceans an un- 
known and unpublished author is at work 
upon a story that will soon be “the literary 
sensation of the year.” It stands to all good 
reason that it behooves the publisher to dis. 
cover him. Obviously this is so. Was not 
the “Red Badge of Courage” thus written 
and the “Gentleman from Indiana” and 
“Plain Tales,” and others, and still others, 
and still others? The history of publishing 
teems with just such “ finds.” 

So remembering all these things and pos- 
sibly remembering “finds” of his own, the 
Reader attacks his pile of manuscript in much 
the same spirit as the miner his work of pro- 
specting, disappointed from hour to hour, yet 
hoping always that the next wrapper removed, 
the next stone turned, may uncover the chef- 
d’ceuvre or the mine; or if not the next, why. 
then, the next, or the next after that, or the 
next after that, and so on to the end, — always 
cheerfully expectant and almost always dis- 
appointed. 

For so many — so very, very many — of the 
manuscripts are so very — so very, very —bad. 
The great difficulty seems to be that the writers 
confuse literature and life, and hold to the fool- 
ish mistake that the first is of more importance 
than the last. They have believed that the 
way to equip themselves for. their profession 
is to read and study other novels; that they 
must — in a word —be literary. Error, hope- 
less and complete, and resulting in stories 
that at the very best and by the most elastic 
stretch of charity can be only mediocrities. 
The great bulk of declined manuscripts falls 
under this head, and the author, seeing that 
his work is like that of others who are pub- 
lished and successful, fails to understand the 
reason for the refusal to publish. 

In these manuscripts you shall find the stock 
incidents, the stock characters, the stock epi- 
sodes that have done duty since the days of 
Hawthorne and Cooper. Is it a novel of the 
South? Behold the General with his inevi- 
table “damme, sir” and mint julep; behold 
the young man, newly arrived from “up 
North” and falling in love with the one avail- 
able girl of the community ; behold the com- 
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plication brought about by the young girl’s 
brother and the catastrophe precipitated by 
conflicting sectional instincts! Invariably 
does this kind begin with the expected arri- 
val of the Northern stranger, and no sooner 
does the wearied Reader of Many Manu- 
scripts discover in the first chapter the old 
negro hitching up the decrepit horse to the 
broken-down conveyance, when promptly the 
entire panorama of the story rises up—a 
ghost of other long-dead stories — and stands 
despairing in the eye of the mind. 

Is it a story of Colonial Virginia? So, in 
the opening paragraphs the “‘ gentle” Reader 
is ungently transported to the market place of 
the town on the morning of a public event. 
Behold the old familiar ‘“ Burgess” with his 
old familiar, ‘‘ Why, how now, Mistress Nancy, 
and whither away so bravely bedecked?”’ as 
the heroine “trips lightly’’—they always 
trip lightly in the colonial romance — upon 
the scene. 

But ah — most frequent of all, it is the novel 
of Cavalier and Roundhead. Alas for the 
naiveté of it, alas for the guilelessness of it; 
with its “beshrew me’s”’ and its “and thou 
lovest me’s”’; its Puritan maiden in love with 
the Cavalier, or its Cavalier damsel in love 
with the Puritan stalwart; and, as if for the 
first time in the world, upon the title page, 
inevitably, zzevztably, this inscription: “ From 
the memoirs of one Perkyn Warbeck (or what- 
ever the name), Sometime Field Cornet in his 
Majesty's Troop of Horse.” 

It is hard to read this kind; one knows 
what is to follow. How easy it is to foretell 
the vicissitudes of the romance. How surely 


: ; (Cavalier) . 
it can b h d that the 5 
an be prophesie a e 1 a 





love with the { chain | will get into trouble 
| Cavalier } 

because of that fatal passion, and be misun- 
derstood and misjudged as a traitor. How 
accurately can that battle, which will occur in 
Chapter XV, be foreseen, how positive from 
the very start may one be of the little imita- 
tion strut of the little imitation mannikin — 
copied from those literary Godey books of 
the historical romancers, Scott and Weyman. 
How certain one is of the demureness of the 
Puritan maid, how positive of the “royster- 
ing” swagger of the Cavalier blade. 

Fustian, stuffing, sawdust, rhetoric, ““damme, 


sir,” “what ho there,”’ “ beshrew me,” and all 
the rest of it, — what a labor lost, what effort 
unconsciously misdirected ! 

One pities this kind, but there are some at 
whom one can afford to beindignant. These 
are they who know better, who are zo¢ unpub- 
lished, but, “watching the market,” pilfer from 
former successes. 

There is quick work with this kind, for 
their insincerity is apparent from the very 
first. The petty thief stealing an overcoat 
risks at least the thirty days of the law. But 
these literary pickpockets are lower even than 
he, for they know no law can reach them, and 
they write with the avowed object of selling, 
— selling stolen goods, — and they forfeit the 
right to be resentful when the publisher re- 
fuses to act as their pawnbroker or “ fence.” 
A case in point came to hand not sixty days 
since, where a publishing house was asked to 
consider an “historical romance,” signed by 
a name known to every magazine reader in 
the United States. Before the end of the 
first chapter, the thief had embroiled his hero 
in a duel and had presented him, while at 
sword’s play with his adversary, composing a 
set of verses, pinking his foe at the close of 
the envoy. : 

The Reader of Many Manuscripts, it may 
be believed, disposes of these gentlemen in 
short order, preferring to put his time to 
the better purpose of considering blundering, 
clumsy originality, so only it be conceived in 
a spirit of sincerity. 

That is the word to end upon, szucerity, 
sincerity, and again and again sincerity. If 
the unpublished is sincere, if he takes his 
profession seriously, if honestly he tries to 
present life as he sees it (not as the public 
have pretended to like to see it), then he is 
the “ New Man” for whom a hundred clash- 
ing presses are waiting, for whom every 
House is searching. He may not be ac- 
cepted at once, but his work is watched, he 
himself is kept in view and in mind. En- 
couragement, even to the advancing of roy- 
alty upon work yet to be written, is awaiting 
him; and not only will his manuscripts be 
read as earnestly and seriously as he has 
written them, but in the end his work will be 
published, and with all the energy and re- 
source of which the House is capable pushed 
to the extremest limits of its circulation. 














MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS'’S “HEROD” 


soul wrought to madness by a strong 
love; a worthy manner, the simple 
dignity of sure literary craftsmanship ; noble 
verse, the untrammelled flow of genuine Eng- 
lish rhythms, —all these are to be found in 
“ Herod,” and give this new poem an unusual 
significance. 
Whether it be a good acting play or not is 
a matter of small consequence, for of such we 
have a plenty, and the supply is not likely to 
run short. But a good poem is rare in our 
recent literature, and worthy poetry should 
be held precious and welcome at any time. 
The most striking characteristic of the poem 
is the fitness of its versification ; such verses 
as the following would be hard to parallel in 
recent poetry : — 


i WORTHY theme, the story of a weak 


“Let all the sounds of building rise to me 
By day, by night, — and now let anvils clang, 
Melodious axes ring through Lebanon, 
Masons let me behold so far aloft 
They crawl like flies, ant-like artificers, 
Swarming with tiny loads, and laborers 
Hither and thither murmuring like bees.” 


Here the rhythms fit the sense like a well- 
made garment. 


“Let all the sounds of building rise to me 
By day, by night” 


is resonant with hammer blows; 
“ Melodious axes ring through Lebanon” 


is a line that has in it the echoing sweep of 
chopping woodsmen ; 
‘¢ Masons let me behold so far aloft 
They crawl like flies.” 

presents its picture to the ear as well as to 
the eye. And in the last phrases of the pas- 
sage, describing how the laborers swarm to 
and fro, the verse murmurs along like a hive 
of bees. 

Another element of strength is the fact 
that its language is the free forthright utter- 
ance of simple English, the very note and 
character of our best literature. For ex- 
ample :— 


“QO terrible to live but in remembering 
To call her name down the long corridors ; 
To come on jewels that she wore, laid by ; 
Or open suddenly some chest and see 
Some favorite robe she wore on such a day! 
I dare not bring upon myself such woe.” 

Not a single word out of place in the sense 
in order to be in place in the verse! 

Its word-associations are rich with the ele- 
mental feeling and emotion which is insepa- 
rably connected with our best poetry. Take 
for instance : — 

“Here I disband my legions. Arise, 

And spill the wine of glory on the ground ; 

I turn my face into the night,” 
with its train of attendant ideas. The words 
are “cousins to the things,” and the clear 
inevitable associations give Herod’s act of 
renunciation a poignant interest which one 
cannot easily shake oneself free of. 

These are some of Mr. Phillips’s best verses ; 
but such instances of poetic fitness are abun- 
dant in ‘‘ Herod.” 

There are weaknesses in the poem, un- 
rhythmical verses, bad end pauses, ill-fitting 
rhythm, Elizabethan phraseology, echoes of 
lines to be found in Browning and Words- 
worth, palpable imitations of Milton; but 
despite them all, “‘ Herod” remains the most 
significant piece of English verse-writing that 
has appeared in recent years. If we examine 
the early poetry of Browning or Tennyson, 
we shall not find more of promise than lies 
here. 

If we were to pass judgment on the poem 
as a whole, and independent of the action of 
the play, we should unhesitatingly say that it 
is the best work of its kind since the death of 
Browning. It shows a classic evenness in 
most places that is refreshing after the turgid 
rhythms of recent poetry —a going back to 
the permanent models of English verse. Let 
Mr. Phillips study such poetry more and more, 
getting fluency from Shakspere, strength and 
majesty from Milton (but not from Mr. 
Bridges’ monograph on Milton’s verse), natu- 
ralness from Wordsworth, ease from Tenny- 
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son, variety from Browning. And let him 
keep his poetry a little longer in his desk — 
not Horace’s nine years, but a modest twelve- 
month, say. Let him pay no attention to 
flattery, social, literary, or dramatic. Let him 
avoid writing for the magazines, even at a 
sovereign the line. Let him make his living 
by acting: Shakspere did, and in Shakspere’s 
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day the stage presented by no means such an 
honorable career as it offers to-day; or let 
him make his living any way, honorable or 
dishonorable, so it is not by writing “ occa-° 
sional” poetry. If he does this and goes on 
as he has begun, we may yet in this genera- 
tion add another name to the glorious roster 
of English poets. (John Lane. $1.50.) 


APPRAISALS OF NEW BOOKS 


PROFESSOR EpwArRD DOowWDEN, with this volume 
of “Studies in Literature,” adds new laurels to 
those which his earlier critical writings 
have yielded him. His subject is the 
seventeenth century; the century in which English 
life was split in twain, and English ideals, political, 
social, moral, religious, were drawn off into hostile 
camps ; the century of the Civil War, the Common- 
wealth, and the Restoration. Except for the open- 
ing and closing chapters, of which the first bridges 
the transition from the Elizabethan period, and the 
second points down the broad highway of the eigh- 
teenth century, the book is composed of studies of 
a few individual writers, from Hooker to Butler. 
Personal interest, not literary eminence, is Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s avowed principle of selection ; his 
nine names include Vaughan and Baxter, but not 
Donne, or Herrick, or Dryden, but this is far from 
being a volume of detached studies. Each subject 
illustrates from a new angle the main theme, ex- 
pressed in the well-chosen title ; it is the progress 
of thought, the higher life of the people of England, 
which forms the sustaining interest. 

The thoughtfulness, suggestiveness, and fine dis- 
crimination of this addition to critical literature 
will give the volume a warm welcome from special 
students; but it is not necessary to have delved 
deeply in the works of seventeenth century divines 
to enjoy it and profit by it. (Holt. $1.75.) 


Mr. Henry James has written another of what, 
with all deference to his admirers, we must call his 
books about nothing. ‘The support- 
ing fiction upon which he hangs the 
successive folds of his fine-spun, transparent gossa- 
mer is the absorbed hunting of a psychological theory 
by three of the guests at an English house-party. 
Three hundred pages devoted to thirty-six hours dur- 
ing which nothing whatever happens, reminds one 
of “Clarissa Harlowe.” The reminder is not favor- 
able to Mr. James. Richardson was a sentimental 
psychologist, and his scale was microscopic, but his 
interest was in human life. “The Sacred Fount”’ 


Puritan and 
Anglican. 


The Sacred 
Fount. 


belongs to the experimental laboratory. Its exclu- 
sive preoccupation is the operation of delicate 
mechanisms contrived to register atomic weights. 
Mr. James grows most enthusiastic in balancing and 
calculating differences between masses which are, 
to the ordinary sense, imponderable. This is all 
very well. But it needs to be said that this is at 
most but a by-path of literature. Literature deals 
with human, not scientific, interests, and it presents 
life as in the grip of necessity. Not so “The 
Sacred Fount.” (Scribner’s. $1.50.) 

Mr. Gustavus Myers has rendered a public 
service by preparing this painstaking account of 
The History of Lammany from its organization, with- 
Tammany Hall. in a fortnight of the establishment of 
the National Government, to the present time. It 
would be well if every voter could read this book, 
which scrupulously confines itself to the facts, and 
always states when charges were disputed and never 
proved. The recital of the events of recent years 
forms a familiar tale, but one which gains fresh 
interest when seen in the perspective of the whole 
story. Mr. Myers has, however, done much more 
than furnish ammunition for use in political battles 
in New York. He has made a contribution to the 
history of American politics. Ever since Aaron 
Burr got hold of Tammany and made it an effective 
political organization, its course has been corrupt. 
After each reformation it has run again to the 
public treasury as inevitably as water flows down 
hill. The conclusion is forced on the reader that 
here is not the cause but the symptom of the 
disease. The corruption is in the blood. Social 
education, not political organization, must be the 
road to the final overthrow of the evil for which 
Tammany stands. ($1.50.) 

Mr. EuGENE SCHUYLER, ex-Minister to Greece, 
originally wrote the greater part of this bulky 
volume of essays, literary and historical, 
Influences. in the form of letters to the New York 
Nation. They were published mainly in the years 
1888 and 1889. ‘They are very miscellaneous in 
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subject, but are mainly reminiscences of other for- 
eigners suggested to the author, during his journey- 
ings in Italy, by the places visited. So from Rome 
he writes of the Italy of Hawthorne, from Florence 
of Mrs. Browning, and from Genoa of Dickens in 
Genoa. Concerning Italian art there is practically 
nothing, and of Italian literature hardly more, 
though Ravenna calls forth a historical and topo- 
graphical discussion of the region, with reference 
to passages in Dante’s poems. ‘Two of the essays 
cannot by any stretch of the elastic title be brought 
within it ; they were written as reviews of the lives 
of Samuel Rogers and Madame de Staél. The 
whole work is clear in style and scholarly in matter. 
(Scribner’s. $2.50 net.) 


THE RicHT Rev. W. Boyp CARPENTER, Bishop 
of Ripon, has brought together under this title a 
The Religious Spirit S¢Ties Of essays on English poets 
in the Posts. from Spenser to Browning. Be- 
lieving that there is a kinship between religion and 
poetry, which he discusses in his introductory 
essay, he proceeds to develop from some of the 
great poems of our literature the religious con- 
victions of the writers. The book reflects a well- 
read and cultivated mind, but it displays no marked 
originality or special critical power. (Crowell. 
$1.50.) 

H. O. ARNOLD-Foster, M.P., who has been for 
twenty years a student of English military problems, 

presents his criticisms of the condi- 
The War Office, ~. . 
the Army, and’ tions revealed by the Boer war in a 
the Empire. —~—_jittle book of a hundred by no means 
close-pressed pages. In spite of more or less repe- 
tition, and some criticism which seems sufficiently 
obvious, the author scores on various points, and 
his book will help readers in this country who wish 
to know what the discussion is all about, to an under- 
standing of what Army Reform means in England. 
(Cassell. $0.75.) 


Mr. VAUGHAN NasH investigated last spring, as 
special correspondent of the Manchester (Eng.) 
Tho Creat Guardian, the conditions in famine- 
Famine andIts smitten India, and the Government 
Causes. . . 

measures of relief. His letters are 
now put into book form. ‘The author writes tem- 
perately and sparingly of the horrors which sur- 
rounded him in a land where the peasants were 
dying by the wayside, and suppliants stretched 
forth their hands to the passer-by over the bodies 
of their children, where famine spread over a ter- 
ritory inhabited by ninety millions of people, and 
cholera and smallpox were sweeping the villages, 
famine camps, and relief works. His purpose is 


not to rack the emotions by picturing the distress, 
but to inform the public of the efficacy of the Gov- 
ernment machine for fighting the famine, and the 
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extent to which economic and industrial conditions 
which might be altered have aggravated the neces- 
sary consequence of crop failures. The effect of 
the imposition of English legal conceptions and 
methods of taxation upon the Indian population 
certainly seems to be disintegrating the village life 
and undoing the ryot by permitting him to alienate 
his land to the money-lender. It is significant, as 
the .author says, that even in this worst of famine 
years India on the whole exported grain. (Long- 
mans. $2.00.) 

HERBERT VIVIAN is the author of an interesting 
book of travel in Somaliland and Abyssinia. He 
made a caravan expedition to the 
capital of King Menelek, and accom- 
plished it so easily that he recommends African 
travelling for ladies as well as men, and pronounces 
it almost as safe and comfortable as cycling in Eng- 
land. His agreeably written narrative conveys a 
good deal of information about Abyssinian politics, 
customs, and civilization. ‘The book makes no pre- 
tence to scientific character. It is abundantly il- 
lustrated, and is provided with an outline map. 
(Longmans. $4.00.) ~ 


SARAH GRAND’s new novel, with the irrepressible, 
hoydenish, actually impossible Babs for its heroine, 
Babs, the and its ambitious attempt at satire of 
Impossible. § English country life, is undoubtedly 
the best work the writer of “The Heavenly Twins”’ 
has done. But it is not a very frank or sincere 
book ; it is not engrossingly interesting, and its un- 
naturally natural people—for the effort towards 
clever genuineness is very palpable —are all as 
impossible as the heroine, and greatly less pleasing. 
Mechanically the book seems thrown together, one 
illustration which is wrongly placed and captioned 
being the most glaring error. (Harper. $1.50.) 


A MEMBER OF THE RoyaL HOUSEHOLD is the 
author of this volume of occasionally mildly diverting 
The Private Life of gOSsip regarding the past doings, 
King Edward VII. residences, and appurtenances of 
the new King. It is not necessary to assume that 
one of the former Prince’s close friends wrote this 
book ; it is made up largely of trivialities or gen- 
eralities. There is, however, no hint or suspicion 
of scandal. The author’s admiration for his (or 
her) august Prince shines from every page. He is 
a model of decorum, a prince of good fellows, a 
roval yachtsman and helmsman, and “ the best shot 
in the kingdom.” 

The account of his country house and the life of 
himself and his family there is interesting. The 
furniture both of Sandringham and Marlborough 
House is described in great detail, and ‘ The Prince 
and his clothes,’ and ‘What the Prince eats and 
drinks’ receive separate chapters. A number of 
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anecdotes are scattered through the volume ; most 
of them need the glamour of majesty to give them 
lustre. A number of pleasant illustrations from 
photographs add to the book. (Appleton. $1.50.) 


Mr. C. B. Russett and Mr. H. S. Lewis, grad- 
uates respectively of Oxford and Cambridge, were 
commissioned by the Council of 
Toynbee Hall to investigate the 
economic and social problems raised by the great 
colony of Jews in London. The immigration in the 
early eighties of a flood of wretched Russian and 
Polish Jews, driven before the fierce storm of anti- 
Semitism, raised the question whether this move- 
ment ought not to be checked by governmental 
action. Since then the competition of Jewish with 
English workmen and tradesmen and the condi- 
tions of life in the Ghetto have called forth more 
or less agitation against the race. Mr. Russell 
considers the subject under the heads of the social, 
the industrial, and the religious questions, and Mr. 
Lewis, himself a Jew, adds a supplementary discus- 
sion of Mr. Russell’s presentation. A preface is 
contributed by Mr. Bryce. A carefully prepared 
map shows by streets the relative proportions of 
Jews and Gentiles in East London. The book is a 
valuable sociological study. (Crowell. $1.50.) 


KATHERINE E. Conway attempts a photographic 
reproduction of the social jealousies, distinctions, 
and habits of thought, with, of course, 
a love-story interwoven, of some hypo- 
thetical town, apparently in New Eng- 
land, or near it ; though where to find such a town 
with its “best society’’ Roman Catholic is a “ poser.” 
The women mainly fill the stage; the masculine 
element enters only when it is necessary to enable 
the feminine to get along, and act as the exigencies 
of the situation require, without concern for prob- 
ability. A loyal lover forsakes his fiancée, without 
an explanation, on the strength of a piece of mali- 
cious gossip, and comes back only when she is 
dying of a broken heart, to bring her to life after 
the doctors have given herup. (The Pilot Publish- 
ing Co.) 


The Jew in 
London. 


The Way of the 
World, and 
Other Ways. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN during the campaign against 
Douglas in 1858 for the United States Senate pre- 
pared a little pocket note-book for 
the use of his friend, Captain Brown, 
who had to defend him on the stump 
against the charge of advocating “ negro equality.” 
Into this he pasted newspaper clippings from sev- 
eral speeches, adding comments in his own hand- 
writing. This is the only book which Lincoln ever 
wrote or compiled. It is now reproduced in fac- 
simile. The imitation of the original worn note- 
book is perfect ; the little volume is an interesting 
Lincoln memorial. (McClure, Phillips. $1.00 net.) 


Abraham Lin- 
coln — His 
Book. 
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PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, of Harvard, 
in this latest volume of his valuable work covers 
actin tiains the period from 1783 to 1845, 
told by Contempora- to which he gives the name of 
ries. Volume III. “ Nati 1 E: san” Thet 
National Expansion e term 
‘source-book’ may seem to suggest something too 
scholarly and remote from human interest for the 
general reader; but with much of this work the 
case is quite the opposite. The selections have 
been chosen for the express purpose of making 
the life and thought of the times real and vivid ; 
and any one who possesses a knowledge of the out- 
lines of American history will find here entertaining 
and suggestive reading, which may be extended 
indefinitely by following out the supplementary 
references. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Lorp RosEBERY’s Rectorial address delivered at 
the University of Glasgow last fall is of great interest 
as the eloquent presentation of a 
statesman’s thought on the situation 
in which Great Britain finds herself at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. 

Recognizing that leadership, political and indus- 
trial, will go to the fittest in the fierce international 
competition that is ahead, he asks how England is 
preparing for that struggle, physically, intellectually, 
and morally. (Crowell. 35 cents.) 


Mr. JosepH H. Cuoate’s address before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution last November 
Abraham comes to us now in print in the ‘ What 
Lincoln. Is Worth While’ Series. | Many read- 
ers will be glad of the chance to own this admirable 
little sketch by our Ambassador to England of the 
life of the man whom he calls “ the most American 
of all Americans.” (Crowell. 35 cents.) 


Mr. JULIAN RALPH sums up in this book the por- 
tions of a correspondent’s experiences that are not 
An American with included in “Towards Pretoria.” 
a There is no better view of Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts and his associate generals 
anywhere in all the mass of South African war liter- 
ature and journalism which has been published 
during the last year. Mr. Ralph’s book is a genu- 
ine, vivid, and personal account. (Stokes. $1.50.) 


Questions of 
Empire. 


PROFESSORS CHARLES E. BENNETT and GEorcE P. 
Bristot, of Cornell, write this careful examination 
of the whole question of the place and 
work of classical studies in American 
schools. ‘This is the first volume in a 
projected American Teachers’ Series 
under the general editorship of Professor James E. 
Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is worth a wide reading by teachers of 
language, ancient and modern, both in our schools 
and our colleges. The judgments on educational 
problems are the outcome of broad experience, are 


The Teaching 
of Latin and 
Greek in the 
Secondary 
School. 
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well reasoned, and cannot fail to prove profitable 
even to those who find themselves obliged in some 
cases to dissent from the conclusions of the authors. 
(Longmans. $1.50.) 

Mr. S. Barinc-GouLp supplements his earlier 
“Lives of the Saints” with this series of brief 
Virgin Saints biographies of a score of women, all 
and Martyrs. but one of whom have found their 
place in the hagiology of the Roman Catholic 
church. The single exception is “Sister Dora,” a 
sister of Mark Pattison, who seems in somewhat 
strange company with this collection of early Chris- 
tian and medieval saints, of whom the next latest 
was Santa Teresa, and most of whom belong not 
later than the seventh century. Mr. Baring-Gould 
has, however, sifted his historical material and 
attempted to get back of myth and legend to the 
truth of fact. He makes no secret of admiring 
practical rather than mystic piety—a trait which 
gives a somewhat unusual quality to these biogra- 
phies. (Crowell. $1.50.) 


This early novel of the late Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son is béing republished to catch the after-effects of 
the popularity of “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes.” It is a pity, too, for the book 
is evidently a product of the writer’s literary imma- 
turity, melodramatic, badly put together, though here 
and there showing a touch which might forecast the 
temporarily widely read “ Alice.” (New Amsterdam 
Book Co. $1.50.) 


JULIEN GORDON gives us in this “ story of a social 
career” a novel which, if it possesses no claims to 
very high distinction, is at least neither 
dull nor vulgar, nor badly written, nor 
clumsily contrived. Mrs. Clyde is an ambitious 
woman who, having married a wealthy but socially 
impossible suitor of twice her years, lays patient 
siege to the citadel of social exclusiveness, and, by 
slow approaches and good generalship, finally 
conquers it. The method of the book is too 
episodic ; there is no plot, but only Mrs. Clyde, to 
carry it forward, and there is nothing remarkably 
interesting about her. She never wholly commands 
our sympathy, or wholly loses it. The book is 
neither a social satire nor the presentation of a 
moral conflict, but rather a kind of study of man- 
ners within the circle of what is called “ society.” 
(Appleton. $1.50.) 


Milly. 


Mrs. Clyde. 


Mrs. STEPNEY Rawson has woven an intricate 
tale of politics and court intrigue around the much- 
A Lady of the abused but indiscreet Queen Caroline 
Regency. as the central figure. The scene is 
England between 1813 and 1820, when the bitter 
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factions created by the family quarrels of the house 
of Hanover resulted in three courts—that of the 
old Queen, the Regent, afterwards George IV, and 
Caroline. The narrative is sometimes overcrowded 
with historical detail and minor characters, but 
keeps its interest up tothe end. (Harpers. $1.50.) 


A. C. Laur chose a promising subject for a 
story of adventure when he took up the rivalries of 
Lords of the the Hudson’s Bay and Northwest 
North. Companies in their struggle for the 
fur-trade and mastery of Upper Canada. Unfor- 
tunately he does not rise to his opportunity. The 
earlier part is not so bad, but when it comes to 
life on the plains and among the Indians the book 
fails miserably. (J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50.) 


THE Rev. Lyman Apsortr has done a great ser- 
vice to the Christian Church in publishing this fear- 
less yet reverential volume on the Old 
Testament. One of the great duties 
which rest on the clergy to-day is to 
give the Bible back to the people by interpreting 
it in terms of modern thought. This is what Dr. 
Abbott has done. The result shows that the Higher 
Criticism has given us a greater Bible than was 
known before. Scientific method has proved the 
discoverer of religious truth. If the greatest book 
of all literature is to be opened to educated people 
of this and the next generation, it must be by the 
dissemination of such knowledge as Dr. Abbott here 
sets forth. Broad, enlightened, spiritual, and written 
with a high quality of style, this is a book to be read 
with intense interest. (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00.) 


The Life and 
Literature of 
the Ancient 
Hebrews. 


A good example of what clever advertising can do 
for a really mediocre book is this fast-selling novel 
of Charles Pidgin’s. Conventional in 
construction, sophomoric in its Eng- 
lish, foolish where it means to be amus- 
ing, amusing where it means to be serious, this book 
cannot critically be considered even in the class of 
stories like “ David Harum” and “ Eben Holden.” 
The author’s second book is advertised in the story 
in a most astonishing way, and “the sense of the 
eternal fitness of things” is often jarred throughout 
the volume. But quaint New England dialect and 
humor are always attractive ; and those who like to 
see heroes made governors and heroines great 
novelists, all the wicked overthrown and the good 
superfluously happy, will enjoy the book. More- 
over, Mason’s Corners is something of a real place 
and its people occasionally real people, — and the 
publishers are blessed with the best poster of the 
year. (C. M. Clark. $1.50.) 


Quincy Adams 
Sawyer. 





















THE MONTH'S 


MONTH’S 


Reports from librarians in Hartford, Springfield, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, and Cincinnati, and from book-dealers 
in Pittsburg, St. Paul, Boston, Philadelphia, New 


THE 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


. Alice of Old Vincennes — Thompson. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. Eben Holden — Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

3. The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay — Hewlett. 
(Macmillan.) 

4. Eleanor— Ward. (Harper.) 

5. Stringtown on the Pike — Lloyd. 

6. An Englishwoman’s Love Letters— Anon. 
Page.) 

7. In the Palace of the King —Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

8. Monsieur Beaucaire— Tarkington. (McClure, Phillips.) 

9. 

Co) 


bo oe 


(Dodd, Mead.) 
(Doubleday, 


g. Rostand’s L’Aiglon— Parker. (Russell.) 

. Uncle Terry — Munn. (Lee, Shepard.) 

11. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box— Harland. (Lane.) 

12, Napoleon, the Last Phase — Rosebery. (Harper.) 

13. The Mantle of Elijah — Zangwill. (Harper.) 

14. Quincy Adams Sawyer — Pidgin. (Clark.) 

15. The Master Christian —Corelli. (Dodd, Mead.) 

16, Elizabeth and her German Garden— Anon. (Macmillan.) 

17. The Voice of the People— Glasgow. (Doubleday, Page.) 

18. More Fables in Slang — Ade. (Stone.) 

19. The Lane that Had No Turning — Parker. 
Page.) 

20. The Redemption of David Corson— Goss. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

21. The Life of Phillips Brooks— Allen. (Dutton.) 

22. Tommy and Grizel— Barrie. (Scribner.) 

23. That Mainwaring Affair — Barbour. (Lippincott.) 

24. Mrs. Clyde— Gordon. (Appleton.) 

25. Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley — Huxley. 
(Appleton.) 

26. The Stickit Minister's Wooing — Crockett. 
Page.) 

27. L'Aiglon, par Rostand. (Brentano.) 

28. The Reign of Law—Allen. (Macmillan.) 

29. Love Lyrics— Riley. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

30. The Conscience of Coralie— Moore. (Stone.) 


(Doubleday, 


(Doubleday, 


Sixteen books are mentioned in both lists. 
Eight, “Eben Holden,” “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” “ The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and- 
Nay,” “ Eleanor,” “ Stringtown on the Pike,” “In 
the Palace of the King,” “ L’Aiglon,” and “The 
Cardinal’s Snuff Box,” are among the first twelve 
of each list, and are probably the most widely read 
books of the month. “Master Christian” was 
among the similarly judged most popular books 
last month, but has dropped in the dealers’ reports. 
“ Richard Yea-and- Nay,” “ Stringtown on the Pike,” 
and “L’Aiglon” are in this selected list for the 
first time. “ Alice of Old Vincennes ” has replaced 
“Eben Holden” at the head of the composite 
dealers’ list, though remaining second to it in the 
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POPULAR BOOKS 


York, San Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Indianapolis, have been made into 
the following composite lists, showing the books 
which are most widely popular : — 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 


. The Reign of Law—Allen. (Macmillan.) 
. The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay — Hewlett. 
( Macmillan.) 

11. Elizabeth and her German Garden— Anon. (Macmillan.) 

12. Napoleon, the Last Phase — Rosebery. (Harper.) 

13. When Knighthood Was in Flower — Major. 
Merrill.) 

14. To Have and to Hold — Johnston. 

5. The Gentleman from Indiana— Tarkington. 

Page.) 

16. Unleavened Bread — Grant. 

17. Wanted, a Matchmaker — Ford. 

18. The Riddle of the Universe — Haeckel. 

19. Life and Letters of Thomas Henry 
(Appleton.) 

20. The Redemption of David Corson — Goss. 
rill.) 

21. The Life of Phillips Brooks— Allen. (Dutton.) 

22. Tommy and Grizel— Barrie. (Scribner.) 

23. David Harum — Westcott. (Appleton.) 

24. The Hosts of the Lord—Steel. (Macmillan.) 

25. The Sky Pilot—Connor. (Revell.) 

26. Richard Carvel — Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

27. Bob, Son of Battle—Ollivant. (Doubleday, Page.) 

28. Black Rock —Connor. (Revell.) 

29. Oliver Cromwell — Roosevelt. (Scribner.) 

30. Janice Meredith— Ford. (Dodd, Mead.) 


I 
2. Alice of Old Vincennes— Thompson. (Bowen-Merrill.) 
3. The Master Christian— Corelli. (Dodd, Mead.) 

4. Eleanor— Ward. (Harper.) 

5. In the Palace of the King — Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

6. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box — Harland. (Lane.) 

7. Stringtown on the Pike— Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 

8. Rostand’s L’Aiglon— Parker. (Russell.) 
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O. 


- 


(Bowen- 


(Houghton, Mifflin.) 
(Doubleday, 


(Scribner.) 

(Dodd, Mead.) 
(Harper.) 

Huxley — Huxley. 


(Bowen-Mer- 


librarians’ reports. There are nine books not 
fiction in the dealers’ list, and seven in the libra- 
rians’ list. 

“In the Palace of the King,” “ Monsieur Beau- 
caire,’’ “The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,” and “The 
Mantle of Elijah” have lowered slightly in the 
dealers’ list, while “ An Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters,” besides “ Richard Yea-and-Nay,” “ String- 
town on the Pike,” and “T’Aiglon,” have risen 
rapidly. “Uncle Terry” and “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer” are newcomers which are well reported. 
In the librarians’ list there is less change, but 
“ Stringtown on the Pike,” “ L’Aiglon,” and “ Rich- 
ard Yea-and-Nay,” all show a considerable advance 


in favor. 




















An English Engineer on American Machinery 
HE reports of an English engineer — sent to 
this country by the London Zimes to ob- 
serve what mechanical progress the United States 
had made — have just been issued in book form 
(Harpers). 

The state of affairs that he found was sufficient 
to make him eloquently warn his countrymen of 
the approach of American iron and steel supremacy, 
which has now been achieved. 

As a picture of American mechanical achieve- 
ment the book is exceedingly instructive. The 
writer shows how it is that the Americans have 
been able to get the advantage of England. | 

The enterprise which has caused this result is 
shown by the very methods of making pig iron. 
Holding that a furnace is good for so much pro- 
duction to each relining, American iron-masters, 
as a matter of economy, will drive a 25,000 cubic- 
foot plant to a weekly output of 4200 tons, while 
the English furnaces, having 36,000 cubic feet 
capacity, produce only g50 tons weekly, but need 
relining only once every eighteen years. 

The superiority of American transportation and 
communication over British struck this observer 
as no slight factor in the progress of this country. 
Enterprise in securing cheap transportation is no 
less wonderful than the transportation itself. An 
instance was found in the great lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie, which is goo feet long by 60 wide. American 
enterprise stops not at dredging a creek as big as 
an English river, until it is large enough to float the 
largest ore transports that ply the Great Lakes. This 
task included making an artificial basin for the trans- 
ports to turn in, which was scooped out of solid earth. 

In the shops, too, the great problems of internal 
transit are solved without manual labor. ‘The most 
marvellous device in this category that he saw, was 
the Brown Conveyor, —a massive travelling bridge 
400 feet wide by 60 feet high, bearing a moving 
bucket of 15 cwt. capacity, which is used in groups 
of eight or ten, to house the 10,000,000-ton winter 
stock of the Federal Steel Company at Lorain, Ohio, 
upon which the works depend when the lakes are 
frozen and traffic stopped. 
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Everywhere brains are thus used to save labor. 
Ore goes from mine to blast furnace, is run into 
pigs, cooled, and piled on cars ready for shipment, 
without the touch of a human hand ; no labor, save 
that of the attendant who starts the mechanism, is 
needed to charge the great open hearth furnaces ; 
to cast the ingots ; to push them from their moulds, 
and' to place them in the “soaking” pits, and to 
carry them thence to the great hydraulic shears, 
which cut them into “ blooms ” for the rolling mills, 

At the works of Lauglin & Jones at Pittsburg, 
by no means the largest of American plants, the 
ability of our manufacturers to utilize the raw 
product of the furnaces is well exemplified. Rolls 
of bewildering form are there produced. Among 
them is cold-rolled shafting up to 50 feet length 
and a 5-inch diameter not varying a thousandth 
of an inch from specification. 

Nor does the American excel alone in producing. 
He makes a market for the wares that the factory 
turns out. Skilled mechanical engineers are em- 
ployed to exploit the machines and to show their 
workings. When the Carnegie Company was told 
some years ago that steel could not be advanta- 
geously used in the construction of buildings, it at 
once set experts to prove the contrary, and succeeded. 

Orders once taken are executed with all possible 
rapidity. The repairing of a wrecked bridge girder 
in twelve hours by the Berlin (Connecticut) Bridge 
Company, the filling of an order for nine locomo- 
tives in fourteen days at the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, may be cited as a few notable achievements 
of this kind. 

In the matter of stationary engines, the United 
States has made rapid strides of late. Our exports, 
while still less than Great Britain’s, have increased 
200% in the last ten years. Contracts such as that 
for eight pair of compound 8000-horse-power engines 
taken by the E. P. Allis Company of Milwaukee 
have become not uncommon. This firm has already 
filled orders in Australia, ‘Tasmania, Austria, Canada, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Mexico, New 
Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, South Africa, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Spain, and in the 50 states and ter- 
ritories of the Union. To the Carnegie Company 
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alone 31 blowing engines, 8 rolling-mill engines, 
and 1 air-compressing engine have been sold. 

The magnitude of the machine tool industry can 
best be realized by citing a few machines which are 
now on the market. Among these may be men- 
tioned a fly-wheel lathe that would take work up to 
40 feet diameter and 11 feet between diameters, and 
a planing machine in the Lane & Bodley Works 
at Cincinnati, which was itself 112 feet long, and 
would handle work 16 feet by 16 feet in cross sec- 
tion and 56 feet long. The basis of the successful 
engineering work of both the United States and 
Great Britain rests in their ability to produce 
accurate and efficient machines of this sort. 

While this industry is chiefly centred in New 
England, a band saw and a fixed planing machine 
— both condemned as impossible by British engi- 
neers — in the J. P. Fay and Egan Company in Cin- 
cinnati and a wonderful dividing engine at Warner & 
Swazey’s works in Cleveland will represent the West. 

This dividing engine is a marvel of mechanism. 
So delicate is its construction that an insulated 
room underground, kept at a constant temperature 
and zealously guarded against change, is required 
for its work. ‘Three and a half years’ steady work 
on it have reduced the error to less than a second 
of arc or something less than an inch in a circle of 
three miles. As the heat from the body of an at- 
tendant would distort the fine adjustments, the 
dividing engine is usually locked in its insulated 
cell and left to do its work in solitude. 

The Niles Tool Works also produce something 
extraordinary in a horizontal boring, milling, and 
drilling machine, with a 1o0-foot bed and a circular, 
revolving table for heavy marine work. This firm 
also constructs steam bending rolls for the govern- 
ment, capable of mastering a plate 25 feet long and 
1 inch thick. The company also makes a go-inch 
locomotive lathe. 

The malleable iron industry, considered too ex- 
pensive to be profitable in England, is steadily in- 
creasing in America. The use of natural gas and 
disuse of the ancient annealing pots or boxes have 
enabled the Buckeye Malleable Iron Coupler Com- 
pany to reduce the price of their products; and 
they have produced a coupler which successfully 
hauled a train of 50 steel cars, the weight of which 
aggregated 2883 tons. 

The Pittsburg Malleable Iron Company have 
nearly 5000 different patterns — many of them for 
articles which British engineers have claimed could 
be successfully made only of wrought iron or steel. 

America’s labor system far surpasses that of Great 
Britain. In spite of the fact that the individual 
wage-earner receives more pay than his English 
brother, the labor costs less in this country. The 
hostility of the British trades-unions to labor-saving 
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machines and piece work has repressed advance- 
ment and made necessary the hordes of low-priced 
workmen characteristic of every plant in the United 
Kingdom. 

Many of the observations of this Englishman are 
revelations to the unmechanical part of our own 
public. His report is the most intelligent survey 
of American mechanical skill that has been made. 


‘“‘Community of Interest’’ as a Business Method 


HE tremendous lever which promises to go 

down into our financial history under the 
name of ‘community of interest’? has now taken 
definite shape in the organization of a New Jersey 
corporation, with a capital stock of twenty millions, 
which it is said will be increased from time to time 
in the future. Men of masterly influence in trans- 
portation affairs are the organizers; and the new 
company has been formed to give subscribers to 
its stock an active voice in framing and regulating 
the operating and traffic policy of various railroads. 
It is not proposed to purchase a controlling interest 
in the securities of any one road. Instead, the 
company will seek to acquire an interest in the 
securities of railroads whose ownership is much 
scattered. Its first purchases will be confined to 
lines in the West, and thus bring a conserving influ- 
ence to bear upon their policies as these affect 
other lines and competitive conditions. 

The method of operation will be simple and elas- 
tic, the company issuing participating certificates 
against the stocks purchased by it. The first pur- 
chase made was ten millions dollars’ worth of Illinois 
Central shares, and the company has issued an 
equal amount of its own bonds, bearing three and 
a half per cent due in fifty years, and secured by 
this stock. The idea of acquiring railroad securi- 
ties and issuing participating securities in their 
place has been successfully carried into operation 
in Great Britain and Holland, but is a novelty in 
this country, where the business of issuing bonds 
against securities has in the past been confined to 
the operations of mortgage companies. Its intro- 
duction in the United States places a most effective 
instrument in the hands of the men who have made 
“community of interest” a household phrase, and 
from whose use of it may come results of national 
scope and consequence. Indeed, this is what is 
predicted for it by men most familiar with the 
strength and the tendency of the forces now domi- 
nant in railway management. 


Colossal Banking Consolidations 


NOTEWORTHY phase of recent colossal 
financial activities is that five New York 


banks report total resources of a little over five hun- 
In other words, one-half 


dred and fifty millions. 
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of the resources of the sixty odd banks in the New 
York Clearing House are held by these five institu- 
tions, while three of the five, which are so closely 
allied that they are popularly regarded as elements 
of the same group, have total resources of four hun- 
dred millions. One of these is the National City 
Bank, whose growth and stupendous strength fur- 
nish striking proof of rapid concentration of great 
monetary resources into a few hands. When the 
new federal custom house is completed the National 
City Bank will move into the old custom house, 
for which it will pay what amounts to a rent of 
$300,000 a year. The securing of this building is 
said to have been prompted by a sentiment upon 
which a vast ambition may be built. The old 
custom house is in appearance not unlike the Bank 
of England. 

The deposits as well as the loans and the dis- 
counts of the National City Bank already exceed 
those of the Bank of France, with ramifications in 
every corner of that country. Scarcely a day passes 
that its managers do not have submitted to them 
some sort of foreign proposition for borrowing 
money. 


Insurance Companies as Great Financial Reservoirs 


REAT, however, as are the resources of the 

National City and its banking allies, they fall 
far below those of the three most considerable life 
insurance companies in New York. With three 
and a half billions of insurance in force, they report 
assets in round numbers of nine hundred millions, 
with cash amounting to nearly fifty millions, and 
an annual income three times as large. 

One of these companies yearly furnishes to its 
policy holders a detailed statement of its assets, 
which tells most impressively how varied and far- 
reaching is its influence as a money lender. The 
foreign governments which are numbered among its 
creditors for sums often mounting into the millions, 
include Russia, Austria-Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Germany, Prussia, Wurtemberg, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Great Britain, Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, and the 
Argentine Republic. Its holdings of state, city, 
county, and other domestic bonds exceed a hun- 
dred millions, and while it owns outright seventeen 
million dollars’ worth of real estate, situated in 
nearly every corner of the globe, it holds mort- 
gages on property for more than double that amount. 

Doubtless, the other two great companies could 
make a similar showing of earth-girdling loans, for 
one of them recently took an entire issue of ten 
millions of Russian government railroad bonds, and 
the other subscribed for a like amount of British 
Exchequer bonds. Most important recent “deals ” 
have been consummated without invoking the as- 
sistance of foreign bankers, and it is mainly the 
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multiplying resources of the great life insurance 
companies that has made this possible. 


Bankers for our Colonial Work 


HE North American Trust Company, which 
had absorbed the Trust Company of New 
York and the International Banking and Trust 
Company, and had secured control of a majority 
of the stock of two national banks in New York, 
has secured control also of the Bank of Havana, ~ 
with branch institutions in the chief cities of Cuba. 
It is the purpose of the great corporation born 
of these absorptions and purchases, and with re- 
sources aggregating perhaps fifty millions, not only 
to be the dominating financial influence in Cuba, 
but to play a like part in the development and 
monetary affairs of Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. Besides affording adequate banking 
facilities to these islands, it will, when conditions 
are ripe, undertake the underwriting of municipal 
loans, and the furnishing of capital to men of char- 
acter and credit, who may desire to develop the 
resources of the islands. The new combination, 
although two national banks constitute a part of its 
machinery, will not be hampered by any of the 
restrictions that are placed upon such institutions 
by the national banking law. This financial organ- 
ization is the result of long and carefully laid 
plans. 


A Pacific Railroad through Mexico 


ANY trained observers believe that the Pacific 
will at some time replace the Atlantic as the 
world’s chief commercial ocean. One fact looking 
towards such a change, afar off, is the recent sub- 
scription by New York men of funds for construct- 
ing a railroad from Chihuahua, Mexico, to one of 
the Mexican Pacific ports. Chihuahua is already 
connected by rail with El Paso, Texas, and the 
new road will be in effect a continuation of the 
Southern Pacific, or perhaps of the .Atchison, or 
both of them,—=§in fact, of all the railways that 
concentrate at El Paso. It will reach deep water 
on the Pacific a thousand miles nearer El Paso 
than some of the ports upon the coast of California. 
It will thus provide the shortest railway route from 
the Southern States to the Pacific coast, while the 
connecting steamship lines to Hawaii and the Far 
East, which are sure to be added in due time, will 
help to make it the quickest way of reaching the 
most important markets of the future for the surplus 
product of the Southern cotton mills. 

The Chihuahua and Pacific Railway, as it is to 
be called, is also expected quickly to develop a 
considerable local traffic, for expert examination of 
many parts of the state of Chihuahua, through 
which it will run, has revealed as rich and varied 











mineral deposits as any area of like size on the 
continent. These enterprises will be developed 
with American capital, and wilt quicken the forces 
which are fast making Mexico, so far as the ex- 
ploitation of its resources is concerned, a protégé 
of the United States. 


Where the Small Manufacturer Wins 


O much is said about the crushing out of the 
small merchant and manufacturer by the great 
trusts and combinations that a conspicuous and 
rather extraordinary exception is worth noting. 
Great manufacturers of cloaks have literally been 
driven out of business by the small manufacturer, and 
the end is not yet. A majority of the large opera- 
tors in New York have failed, reduced their capital, 
or voluntarily retired from the manufacturing busi- 
ness, after having made little or no profit during 
the last few years. Their undoing dates from the 
time when some of the New York East Side fore- 
men started small shops of their own and sub- 
mitted to the larger manufacturers a few samples, 
from which they received orders. The newcomers 
had no selling expense, and small outlay of any 
sort, beyond the actual cost of the labor and ma- 
terials which went into the garments. The manu- 
facturers bought their product and sold it as their 
own at a substantial increase of price. 

Soon, however, the East Side men began to sub- 
mit their goods directly to the large retailers, and, 
their prices being much less than the retailers had 
been paying for the same goods, they found a 
prompt and growing market. This dealt a heavy 
blow to the staple business of the large manu- 
facturers. A little later came the organization of a 
few makers to do a small business, limiting them- 
selves to high-grade tailor-made goods, a move 
which quickly wrought havoc with the higher- 
priced business of the big maaufacturers. Mean- 
time, a few East Side tailors had taken up the 
manufacture of medium-priced goods under East 
Side conditions, and this has been continued by 
other men, who have established the East Side 
conditions in other parts of New York. They 
have taken the cheaper lofts, and make very small 
sample lines. ‘Thus the general houses have been 
slowly, but surely, driven out of business. For six 
years the trend has been toward constantly increas- 
ing subdivision, and that the business bids fair to 
be divided no more is due to the fact that sub- 
division can go no further. 

Those familiar with the subject declare that there 
is a decided advantage in the smaller shop, well 
under the individual direction of its proprietor, the 
cost of organizing and superintending larger places 
more than offsetting the profits derived from greater 
operations. And this advantage of personal super- 
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vision has not only told against the large operator, 
but has also practically abolished the sweatshop. 


The Damming of the Nile 


HE completion of the dam across the Nile, 
‘T near Assouan, begins the transformation of 
Lower Egypt, and will introduce a new and impor- 
tant force in world commerce. How to make the 
waters of the Nile, a capricious and uncertain 
stream, regularly irrigate and fertilize the great val- 
ley has been a problem of the centuries. A few 
years ago, engineers who had carefully studied the 
subject suggested to the Egyptian government that 
this result could be secured by constructing a series 
of dams, which should serve as storage reservoirs. 
A dam was built in the Delta country, south of 
Cairo. It was successful, and the region of the 
Delta was supplied with regular and abundant irri- 
gation. Without delay a second dam was begun at 
Assouan, seven hundred miles up the Nile valley, 
and, with this completed, work will shortly begin at 
a point some three hundred miles farther south on 
a third. 

These three dams will furnish storage sufficient 
to irrigate the entire Nile valley, notwithstanding 
all variations of climate, and will bring one of the 
richest reaches of land on the globe into steady 
agricultural use. How important this advantage 
will be is shown by the cotton crop. Egypt now 
produces one-tenth of the world’s supply. Per- 
manent irrigation and modern methods and imple- 
ments are expected to increase this output many 
times over, and to supply British manufacturers at 
prices far below those they have heretofore paid for 
American cotton. The effect on our cotton-grow- 
ing and manufacture will be direct and important. 

Cotton is not the only product which is expected 
to be enormously increased by the permanent and 
regular irrigation of the valley of the Nile. It is 
peculiarly adapted to sugar-cane, and under the 
new conditions heavy investments of English capi- 
tal in sugar-growing and in refineries in Egypt are 
expected to be made. 

The damming of the Nile, an industrial under- 
taking almost equal in importance to the building 
of the trans-Siberian railway, or the proposed con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal, has also furnished 
a brilliant achievement in financing, and one that 
can be studied with profit on this side of the ocean. 
The Egyptian government pays to the contractors 
$1,400,000 a year for a period of twenty years. 
Meantime, it taxes the lands benefited by irrigation, 
and this tax will pay the interest on the bonds and 
provide a sinking fund for their redemption, besides 
furnishing .a considerable revenue to the govern- 
ment. The greater part of these bonds are held in 
England, and so must be counted among the forces 
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. which are making Egypt an English colony in fact 
' if. not in name... 


To Study American Agricultural Machinery 


NE of the serious economic problems that 
Germany has in hand is to overcome the 
neglect of the farms by the population that has 
been flocking into the towns. German agricultural 
methods are yet much more backward than her 
manufacturing methods. The government is send 
ing a special agent to the United States to study 
American agricultural machinery with a view to its 
use at home. He will have the duty of observing 
one of the most noteworthy revolutions that has 
ever taken place in any industry —and one of the 
greatest social changes ever wrought by machinery. 


To Maintain the Book Market 


VERYBODY who receives a discount at a 
bookseller’s (as everybody does) or who buys 
books at a department store knows that the price 
at which practically all novels and many of other 
kinds of books are sold is less than the published 
retail price. A novel of which the retail price set 
by the publisher is $1.50 is sold for $1.25, or $1.15, 
or $1.10 — sometimes even as low as 94 cents. In 
other words, the retail bookseller or keeper of a 
department store gives the buyer a share of his 
profit —sometimes nearly all his profit. So uni- 
versal has this custom become with reference to 
very popular books, that a new popular book has 
no fixed price; and the retail book trade has 
become demoralized. 

The publisher does not lose; he receives his 
wholesale price. The author does not lose —he 
receives his royalty. The loss falls on the retail 
bookseller, who does not make a sufficient profit on 
his wares. 

The American Publishers’ Association, composed 
of practically all the publishers of copyright books, 
will forthwith put a plan into effect (May 1) to try 
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to prevent price-cutting, especially on books other 
than fiction. The publishers have agreed to make 
all such books “net” books ; that is, books other 
than novels, which are distributed through the regu- 
lar channels of the book-trade, will be published at 
a somewhat lower price, and they will be sold only 
to dealers who agree to sell them at the full retail 
price. 

This action is an effort by the publishers to build 
up the retail book-dealer to his former level of 
profit and dignity —or rather to enable the book- 
dealer so to build himself up. The retail book- 
trade is, of course, greater than it ever was before, 
and there ought to be more money made by retail 
booksellers than ever before. The holding-up of 
the retail price is meant to bring about this desir- 
able result. 

The price paid for books by the “ consumer” 
will be very little more than is now paid; and the 
reading public, in the smaller cities in particular, 
ought to get the additional advantage of having 
bookstores that will carry larger stocks of bool 
and a greater variety than is now their habit. 

From every point of view the move is a good on, 
A demoralized trade serves nobody to the bes 
advantage, least of all, the public, in the long run. 

In the agreement that the publishers have made, 
novels are yet exempt; but some of them are 
already making experiments in publishing novels as 
“net ’’ books, and in frankly requesting retailer and 
purchaser to maintain the price. 


The Results of Railroad Consolidation 


Nearly 80,000 miles of railroad in the Unitec 
States, as a result of the recent as well as previou. 
consolidations, have come under the ownership ot 
control of five financial powers. The five groups 
so formed are remarkably uniform in size. 

The subjoined table will give the groups, their 
component parts, and the individual and collective 
mileage. 
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